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SUPERINTENDENTS— 
PRINCIPALS— 
TEACHERS 


BOARD MEMBERS 


AS THE NEW SCHOOL YEAR BEGINS, we feel that we are well prepared to serve you in your 


needs. 


Our warehouses are full of furniture, equipment and supplies, bought from the leading manufac- 


turers in the United States. We list a few for your information. 


American Seating Company 


Metai class room furniture, folding chairs, 


auditorium chairs 


Georgia Chair Company 
Wood Furniture 


Anderson Hickey Company 
Files, Cabinets, Metal desk 


Royal Metal Mfg. Company 
Office chair 


Lounge Furniture 


Kewaunee Technical Lab. 
Furniture 


Vogel Peterson 
Hat-Coat Racks 


Sico Tables, Cafeteria 
Myrtle Library Furniture 
Rice Shades 
Luxout Light Control Draperies 
Howell Playground Equipment 
Universal Bleacher Company 
Porter Athletic Equipment 
Weber Costello 

Chalkboards, Chalks & Erasers 


George Cram 
Maps & Globes 


Areo Map Company 


Three dimension Maps 


Science Kit 
Universal Scientific Company 


Clay Adams Company 
Torsos & Visual Aids 


Ampro—l6 M M Projectors 

SVE & Viewlex Projectors, 35 MM 
SVE Film Strips 

Rauland Sound Systems 

ATCI Language Laboratories 
American Optical Company 


Microscopes, Opaque 
Projectors 


BDC Rex Rotary Mimeographs 
Ditto 


Pickett & Eckel 
Slide Rules 


Nifty Teaching Aids 
Milton & Bradley 
Teaching Aid 
Art Supplies 


Binney & Smith 
Art Supplies 


Instructo Products 
Flannel Boards & Materials 


Ideal School Supply 
Reading & Math Aids 


Franklin Research 
Floor Cleaners & Waxes 


General Floor Machines 


Tornado Vacuum Cleaners 


Consult our salesmen—Call or write us about your needs— 


NASHVILLE PRODUCTS HIGHLAND PRODUCTS 


CO. 


158 Second Ave., North Jackson at Broadway 


Nashville, Tennessee Knoxville, Tennessee 


Ask for our new catalog No. 61. 


SCHOOL PRODUCTS CHATTANOOGA SCHOOL 


CO. PRODUCTS CO. 
1544 Madison Avenue 12th and Carter Streets 
Memphis, Tennessee Chattanooga, Tennessee 




















NOTICE OUR LOAN SCHEDULES— 
UP TO 24 MONTHS FOR REPAYMENT 


More Liberal Than Banks—Lower Than Finance Companies 


ne 


PERSONAL Borrow $300.00 to $600.00 
. . from Fellow Teachers 
LOANS 


on Signature Alone! 
TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVESTMENT CORPORATION is owned by !200 Louisiana Teachers. 
Their purpose is to help solve your money problems with NO red tape, One inquiry and One place to 
pay. Now it is easy to get a reliable, confidential and prompt loan from the privacy of your living 
room. Your signature is sufficient. Merely fill out the inquiry below and mail it to Teachers-Professional 
Investment Corporation, P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 








AGAIN, SCHOOL HAS BEGUN AND PROBABLY SUMMER 
EXPENSES HAVE ACCUMULATED — LET T.P.I.C. HANDLE 


THESE BILLS BY CONSOLIDATION. YOUR MONTHLY PAY- PERSONAL LOAN PLANS 
MENTS AND COST CAN BE REDUCED AS WELL AS HAVING een 20 Pay 24 Pay 
ONLY ONE CREDITOR. (EXCLUDE JULY & AUG.) 
No embarrassment — everything is handled confidentially. Re- $300.00 $18.00 $15.00 
member, when borrowing, borrow from T.P.I.C., owned by your 400.00 24.00 20.00 
fellow teachers. ‘ ‘ z 
500.00 30.00 25.00 
Teacuers Wrortssionat Mnvestment Corr. prone pongo anon 


Owned by 1200 Louisiana Teachers 
CREED SCOGGINS, General Manager 
PHONE DI 4-373! 4609 North Boulevard, Baton Rouge, La. 


Your Life is Insured During Period of Loan 











Serving Teachers of LOUISIANA, MISSISSIPPI, GEORGIA, TENNESSEE, and OTHERS 


Send Your Inquiry to Teachers-Professional Investment Corp., 
P. O. Box 270, Baton Rouge, La., for Prompt Loan Service. 
NOTE TO TENNESSEE TEACHERS 


Full Name: 





Dear Teacher: 


Our PERSONAL LOAN PLANS are devised 
to aid teachers who need temporary financial 
assistance, either to pay some unexpected 
expense or for some luxury that is desired, or 
to take advantage of a good bargain via a 
cash basis. This type of loan can also provide 
a convenient and economical manner of con- 
solidating obligations so that monthly pay- 
ments can remain within planned budgets. 


Spouse's Name: 


Home Address: 

EMPLOYED BY: 

City System: 
or 
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Name of School 





PAYMENT PLAN: 
Remember, borrowing wisely is no disgrace; 


20 Payment Plan (2 Summer Exclusions annually) on the contrary #t.is. generally -bonitelal. 


Specify — 24 Payment Plan (24 consecutive payments} 


Very truly yours, 
TEACHERS-PROFESSIONAL INVEST. CORP. 


PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION CONCERNING A LOAN 
IN THE AMOUNT OF $ 





C. B. Scoggins, General Manager. 


Signature 
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WORKBOOKS FOR 


Geography 
for Today’s World 


bring the concepts of geography 
into sharper focus and help develop 
basic skills. Included are maps, pic- 
tures, charts, graphs, projects, ex- 
ercises, games, and tests. Perforated 
| pages. Grades 4-7. Teachers’ Edi- 
tions, answers in color. 











Strengthen your programs with 


workbooks that work! 


MAKING SURE OF ARITHMETIC 


Individual Progress 
Workbooks 


feature a three-level unit organiza- 
tion that makes it easy for the 
teacher to assign work according to 
pupil needs and enables each pupil 
to progress as far and as fast as he 
can. Grades 3-8. Teachers’ Editions, 


answers in color. 


Worr- 
‘WORKBOOK 
WORKBOOK 
WORKp, 





Representative: 


JACK W. DRAPER, Nashville 














TEACHERS PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Nation-Wide 


We shall have many unfilled vacancies all through September. These are in the better schools 


requiring well-qualified teachers. 


No registration fee. NO OBLIGATION UNTIL ACCEPTANCE OF A POSITION. 


1950 LeVeque—Lincoln Tower 
Columbus 15, Ohio 








the 


4 authoritative teaching aid pro- 
grams on the subject of Light and 


facts Sight, for (1) elementary, (2) gen- 
eral science and health, (3) home 
economics, (4) industrial arts. 

of Sent without cost to teachers in 


areas served by a BLBS Bureau 
utility sponsor. For free kit, 
write: Better Light Better Sight 


Light 
P, O. x 1647, Grand 


Bureau, De| 
| Central anaes York 17, N. ¥. 





Vernon M. Riegel, Manager 
Phone: CApital 4-2882 





CUT-OUT LETTERS 


OF rhode. ik oa 
$1.25 per s capitals, & numbers 
per set; 1 3 1g” manuscript, "240  ieanaes per set. 
Red, black, white, green, Please 


yellow & blue. 
order a separate set for each color & size needed. 
Reusable adhesive $1/pack. Order by mail or write for 


free samples. C.0.D. is o.k. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MUTUAL AIDS, Dept. 406 
1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
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Of Beginnings and Endings 
On This Issue 


Since the day we discovered a new 
world to explore in a first-grade class- 
room, September has meant important 
new beginnings. The one most vivid to 
memory this fall occurred four years 
ago when we first greeted Tennessee 
educators through THE ‘TENNESSEE 
‘TEACHER. 

This one stands out, not only because 
we have lived it again with a new 
editor, but because our own first sen- 
sations of awe and wonder, and of the 
apprehension that characterizes efforts 
to create something new, to give expres- 
sion to the growing edge of human 
experience and understanding have not 
nor has our reverence for 
resources at our direction, the infinite 
possibilities of white space and_ black 
print, tools of an art and likewise 
symbols for the spirit that units mem- 
bers in a common purpose. 

Awareness of each member, of com- 
mon hopes, occasional despair, and 
persistent aspiration, and some compre- 
hension of the larger drama in which 
each one plays his vital unique role 
have directed our selection of materials 
for this issue. 

First-grade teachers and_ university 
professors will find a familiar meeting 


ground in Dr. Carr’s “Let Us Keep Our 
Eyes Steadily on the Whole System.” 


The fleeting moment of poetic insight 
and creativity that comes to teachers 
and students of any subject is beauti- 
fully described in “The Magic Mom- 
ent,’ where Mrs. Brandon also suggests 
methods for cultivating such insight. 
Mrs. Evers returned from the national 
convention in Los Angeles, “puffed up” 
with pride in being part of it and de- 
scribing the whole event in superlatives. 
The 
Bristol 


teachers at Rosemont School in 
shared with us an enthusiastic 


account of their in-service study of 
science, and Miss Thompson has de- 
scribed her association’s work to im- 


prove professional ethical relationships 
—both projects worth copying. 

About the time most teachers were 
packing bags for summer school or 
the long-anticipated vacation, we were 
checking files of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER, writing down familiar rou- 
tines, and setting everything in the best 
possible order for our successor. Having 
returned to edit this issue and introduce 
the new editor, we now retire again to 
a favorite ivory tower and the inter- 
rupted graduate studies. We _ shall, 
nevertheless, continue to watch the pro- 
gress of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER with 
a sense of pride and gratitude for the 
opportunity of. having been a part of it. 

—Dorotny DuBosE 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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The Tennessee Teacher is published monthly 
during the school year, except twice in October, 
by the Tennessee Education Association, 321 
Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville 3, Tennessee. 
Entered as second-class matter at the post office 
at Nashville, Tennessee, under Act of March 3, 
1879. Accepted for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for by Section 1103, Act of 
October 3, 1917, authorized August 31, 1923. 


Manuscripts, photographs, and drawings are 
invited. Opinions expressed by the authors are 
their own, and do not necessarily reflect the 
policy of the Association. 


Membership dues, which include The Tennessee 
Teacher, $6.00 a year. Subscription to non- 
members, $1.50 a year. 


Advertising rates sent upon request. National 
advertising representative: State Teachers 
Magazines, Inc., 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Ill. Direct advertising may be sent 
to the editorial office. 


Copyright 1960 by the Tennessee Education 
Association. Permission to reproduce any por- 
tion may be granted upon request. 
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“Our Children Learn to Use Their 
Individual Abilities,’ one section of 
the photographic exhibit of children 
assembled for the White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth, is 
represented by the eager learner on our 
cover. He symbolizes, too, all who look 
to you this year for new knowledge and 
direction. In such relationships as this 
the intent of the White House Con- 
ference is fulfilled. The Tennessee 
ACE plan of action proposes to imple- 
ment specific recommendations of the 
Conference. See page 32. (Photograph 
by Charlotte Brooks, Look Magazine). 
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New in 1960... 


EXPLORING HEALTH (Grade 5) 
by Rebecca Townsend and Katherine Townsend 


This attractively illustrated new Worktext is presented 
in six units. The interesting textual material and chal- 


lenging exercises provide a complete health program. 
Things To Find Out, Words To Learn, and other aids 
supplement the text. 

96 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 68¢; Net, 51c 





HEALTH FOR EVERY DAY (Grade 6) 

by Rcehecca Townsend and Katherine Townsend 

This new Worktext provides a complete health program. 
Illustrated, interesting material in each unit presents 
essential health topics. Challenging exercises and varied 
activities are included. 

112 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 68c; Net, 51c 


NEW GOALS IN READING 

by Leavell and Via 

This new remedial reading Worktext fills a definite need 
of the slow reader in the middle grades in developing 
major skills. The exercises include a strong phonics and 
structural analysis program. 

112 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 68c; Net, 51c 


ALGEBRA, BOOK ONE 

by James T. Shea ; 

This 1960 revised Worktext presents basic instructional 
material step-by-step. Each step, skill, or process is 
explained and illustrated at the time of introduction. 
Adequate drill is provided. 

160 Pp.; tests; Grading Chart. List, 96c; Net, 72c 


GATEWAYS TO CORRECT SPELLING, 
REVISED EDITION 

by Fred C. Ayer 

This brand-new edition of America’s most popular high 
school speller incorporates improved learning methods 
and numerous changes in the vocabulary lessons and 
Memory Aids. 

168 pp.; List, $2.00; Net, $1.50 


REFINING EXPRESSION, 
REVISED EDITION (Grade 12) 

by Works, Barclay, and Bailey 

This new Worktext provides a comprehen- 
sive review of all basic principles of 
grammor and usage. Outstanding features 
include a functional approach, ample prac- 
tice, and a usable Handbook. 

192 pp.; tests; Grading Chart. 

List, 96c; Net, 72c 





me Steck Company 


Announcing 2 completely new 
forms of the 


GVR GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
@ Intermediate (Grades 4-6) Ready 


© Advanced (Grades 7-9) Ready 


©@ Primary (Grades 1-3) Ready March 1, 1961 
By Hob Gray, David F. Votaw, Sr., and J. Lloyd Rogers 


Write for Complete Information 


works for you 


Worktext is the registered trade-mark of 
The Steck Company and is used to designate 
consumable textbooks that are superior in 
many ways to either the traditional textbook 
or the workbook. The Worktext 1) provides 
a complete, functional program, 2) includes 
basic textual material for a full year’s work, 
3) provides all necessary practice material, 
4) incorporates a thorough-going mainten- 
ance program, and 5) includes illustrative 
material of many types. 


WORKTEXT SERIES are available in: 


HEALTH: Steck Health Series 

ENGLISH: Growth in English Series 

ARITHMETIC: Working With Numbers Series 
SCIENCE: Steck Science Series 

GEOGRAPHY: Steck Geography Worktext Series 
HANDWRITING: Imaginary Line Handwriting Series 
MUSIC: Steck Music Series 


WRITE for your FREE copy of The Steck Com- 
pany Catalog, a 72-page catalog giving complete 
descriptions of all Steck publications —WORK- 
TEXT, textbooks, library books, teaching aids, 
workbooks, easy readers, tests, and school forms. 
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TEACHERS -We can save you $ and ¢ 


On Your Automobile Insurance 


SEND IN THIS FORM FOR QUOTATIONS ON YOUR CAR. 
NO OBLIGATION, OF COURSE. 














Name Address 
School Are you (or spouse) a member of State Educ. Assoc.? Yes [] No (J 
Are there any drivers in household over age 65? Yes (] No Male under age 21? Yes No 
Do you receive reimbursement for any use of your car? Yes [] No [J Your Age 


Married? Yes] No[]_ Do youor your spouse use the car in occupation other than to and from work? Yes[] No[] 


Involved in serious accident last five years? If so give details on separate sheet. Yes] No[] 


DESCRIPTION OF VEHICLE 


Year Model Trade Name Model No. of Cyl. 


Deluxe, Special, etc. 


Type of Body Cost Purchase date Motor No. 


Month and Year 




















Present Insurance Co Present Insurance Expires 











List Names and ages of all regular drivers 





UNDERLINE AMOUNTS OF COVERAGE DESIRED 


First Semi- Semiannual 
annual prem. thereafter 





LIABILIT Y—Bodily Injury and ad wags —— epeina?s or 
50/100/5 (Thousand Dollars). . . arta, 


A 





MEDICAL SERVICES—$500, $1000, or $2000 per person . 








COMPREHENSIVE—Fire, Wind, Theft, Vandalism, and Glass breakage, etc. 





EMERGENCY ROAD SERVICE—Up to $10.00 each use . 
COLLISION AND UPSET—$50 or $100 deductible . 





i 


Total $ 


HORACE MANN INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Sponsored by The Tennessee Education Association 





W. O. Evers, 32! Seventh Avenue, North John E. Stewart, P. O. Box 1143 Joe L. Skelton, 4389 Castle Avenue 
Nashville ALpine 4-3950 Chattanooga VErnon !-1676 Memphis 17 MUtual 5-1603 

Charles Gardner, P. O. Box 906, Jackson James Baldwin, 390! Washington Pike, Knoxville 2-541! 
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To Be Published August 29th 
by 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Order from 
Tennessee Book Company, Nashville 





Harriette Simpson Arnow, author of two not- 
able fiction best sellers—The Dollmaker and 
Hunter's Horn—has produced a nonfiction work 
of exceptional quality in Seedtime on the Cum- 
berland ($7.50). She has recreated in detail the 
daily life of the settlers of 1780-1803 in the 
Cumberland, the first people who went to the 
Bluegrass and limestone valleys of Southern Ken- 


tucky and Middle Tennessee. 


Much is told of their adventures in explora- 
tion, hunting, traveling, and of their life inside 
picketed walls for fifteen years during the Indian 
warfare. The book is meticulously researched, 
and includes end papers and maps. Mrs. Arnow, 
whose original home was in the Cumberland, has 
brought to it a personal touch which adds charm 
and brings the past alive. She writes in an 
Epilogue: ‘Much has been written of a thing 
called ‘the pioneer mind.’ | found no mind | 
could hold up and call ‘the pioneer mind,’ and no 
man | could call 'the pioneer.’ . . . They did not 
call themselves pioneers; later, other men, view- 


ing them with different eyes, gave the name. 


"We cannot see him as he saw himself; this is 
not a mere matter of time or change in physical 
environment. Our eyes, looking at him across 
the years, must study him through a maze of 
modern concepts in sociology and psychology, 
unknown to the pioneer, but thick about us as 


Cumberland River fog. 


“Our attitudes toward religion, man's relationship to his government and his fellow men are entirely differ- 


ent from those that surrounded the old south from which most pioneers came. Pavlov's dog had not salivated, 


and the Reformation was still a vital force." Seedtime on the Cumberland is first-rate writing, first-class Americana. 


Dr. Allan Nevin's comment on SEEDTIME ON THE CUMBERLAND by Harriette Simpson Arnow: 


"Seedtime on the Cumberland is a work of arduous and meticulous research, spading up an almost untouched 


field, and making an important contribution to our knowledge of early America. It is also a book of great 


interest, and it should rivet the attention of a wide audience. 


writing comes into view. 


It is seldom that so fresh a piece of historical 
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EDITORIALS 


Overage for Teachers’ Salaries 


There has been much discussion of late about the 
so-called overage for teachers’ salaries. You will recall 
that the last legislature provided that the portion of the 
sales tax and the tobacco tax earmarked for education 
above the estimated collections would be spent for edu- 
cation. Most of this money goes for teachers’ salaries. 

Perhaps you have heard that the total overage col- 
lected amounted to more than $11,000,000 and that all 
certificated teachers in grades 1-12 would receive ap- 
proximately an average of $276. This average means 
that all teachers will not receive the same amount. This 
difference is due to the fact that the money is distrib- 
uted on the basis of average daily attendance in each 
school system, and only certificated teachers are eligible 
to receive the average. Therefore, the per teacher 
amount is affected by the number of permit teachers 
employed and by the pupil-teacher ratio. 

This $276 is an increase of $134 in the amount of 
overage over last year. This means that most teachers 
will get this $134 plus the $100 increase in the salary 
schedule more than they received last year. This is the 
greatest increase that teachers have had during the 
second year of a biennium, 

The method of paying this overage is left entirely 
in the hands of local boards of education. Last year 
some boards paid the overage monthly; others paid it 
at the beginning of the year; some paid it at the close 
of the year; while others paid half at the beginning of 
the year and half at the close of the year. The only 
requirement is that all certificated personnel receive the 
same amount. 

The legislative program calls for this $276 overage 
to be made a part of the state salary schedule. It seems 
imperative that this be done. Those charged with the 
responsibility of employing teachers cannot anticipate 
how much overage will be available, and, consequently, 
will have no way to make definite commitments to 
prospective teachers unless this overage becomes a part 
of the salary schedule. F.E.B. 


Professional Organizations 


This is the time when local teacher organizations and 
individual teachers will be considering membership in 
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professional organizations. A high percentage of the 
teachers of Tennessee gladly join the local, regional, 
state, and national associations, However, there are a 
few teachers who do not wish to become members of 
all these organizations. It is most important that all 
teachers belong to all these professional organizations. 

When the officials of your organizations attempt to 
speak for all the teachers, it is important that all the 
teachers be members of these organizations. The prestige 
of the Tennessee Education Association, for example, is 
greater when the people know that officials of the TEA 
are speaking for all the teachers. 

There are many reasons for belonging to your profes- 
sional organizations. The more teachers who belong 
to these organizations and are active in their work, 
the better impression it makes on the public and the 
greater benefits will be derived from the efforts of these 
F.E.B. 


organizations. 


Leadership Conferences 


A series of leadership conferences will be held during 
September. The business of the TEA will be discussed 
and plans will be made for our legislative program. It 
is important that every local association be represented 
at these meetings. One hundred per cent attendance is 
very desirable. 

Literature has been sent to all school systems con- 
cering the legislative program. These materials should 
be placed in the hands of the public. Our legislative 
program is important and to achieve it, all officials of 
local associations, all administrative officers, all com- 
mittee chairman, and all teachers must be active in sup- 
porting the program. 

A well organized, well functioning local education 
association makes a good impression on the public, If 
the people think that teacher groups know how to run 
efficient organizations, they may decide that they know 
how to operate schools, It is most important that the 
people think that teachers know their business, A good 
job of teaching is the best public relations that can be 
carried on. 

We wish for you the best school year possible. F.E.B. 


Teachers’ Pay and the “Overage’’ in Tennessee 


By EDWARD J. BOLING 


Quality in education is highly correlated with the 
ability, performance, and character of the classroom 
teacher. The importance of attracting and retaining 
high caliber personnel in the public school system 
continually focuses attention on the deterrents versus 
the attractions of the teaching field. 

For those who would like to teach, the biggest deter- 
rent is possibly the limitations of the single salary 
‘schedule. If training and tenure are equal, the best 
‘teacher in a system can never surpass in salary or official 
‘status the most ineffective and disinterested teacher. 
The only available promotion is promotion out of the 
classroom. 

It is impossible, then, to justify in the teaching field 
the same economic benefit terms which are applied to 
law, medicine, accounting, or engineering. This will be 
true as long as growth is measured only in terms of 
training and experience, for it will never be possible to 
pay all teachers what the best teacher is worth and de- 
serves to be paid. 

It is obvious even to non-educators that in many 
Tennessee school systems salaries are inadequate. It is 
obvious, too, that there are real problems facing our 
attempts both in local and state government to provide 
the money necessary to obtain and hold good teachers. 


Recent Progress 

Tennessee’s progress in upgrading salaries for teach- 
ers in public schools during the last fifteen years has 
been almost unbelievable, primarily as a result of the 
minimum foundation program, Today, only eleven 
states contribute a greater percent of the cost of operat- 
ing the school program in the United States, By virtue 
of the many complex factors built ‘into the foundation 
program, every year teachers’ salaries are increased 
because of services or degrees earned without the neces- 
sity of explaining or justifying such increases to the 
legislature. 

But what has been Tennessee’s progress in advancing 
teachers’ salaries in recent years? The 1957 Legislative 
Council study shows an average salary of $3350 for 
1956-57. This is compared to an estimated average of 
$3950 for the 1959-60 year. Within a three year period 
then, the average salary has increased by approximately 
$600, an impressive amount. Estimates recently released 
by National Education Association’s Research Bureau 
make an even more impressive illustration of teacher 
salary increases in Tennessee for the 1959-60 year over 
1958-59. This information shows Hawaii in the top 
position with a 9.7% increase and Tennessee in second 
place with an 8.8% increase. The average for the 
United States as a whole was 4.5%. 

Recognizing the economic position of Tennessee we 
may ask: How has it been possible for Tennessee to 
practically double the rate of increase for the nation 
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and lead all except the new state of Hawaii? It is well 
to analyze the answer to this question and give credit 
where credit is due. In the first place, we have the 
built-in salary raises which accrue from tenure and 
new degrees. Second, we know of the $100 increment 
written into the salary schedule. Third, we must take 
into account the “overage,” which for 1959-60 averaged 
$142. All these increases the teachers received as a 
result of action taken by the last General Assembly. 
The fourth and most encouraging factor has been the 
response of local governments in adding salary sup- 
plements. 


Of these increases the most discussion and perhaps 
a great amount of confusion surrounds the “overage” 
clause and its application to school systems as well as 
individual teachers’ salaries. The relationship between 
the sales and tobacco tax and the financing of educa- 
tional services in Tennessee provides the pattern which 
brought about a plan for the “overage” clause as a 
possible aid in raising the level of teachers’ salaries. As 
an evidence of good faith, the 81st General Assembly, 
on Governor Buford Ellington’s recommendation, de- 
clared that to the extent revenues from the sales and 
tobacco tax were realized in excess of the official esti- 
mates, that portion of such revenues which was ear- 
marked for education should be made available for 
public school programs, state-supported special schools, 
colleges ,and..universities. 

Let us see how this “overage” arrangement works. 
The actual collections for the 1959-60 fiscal year just 
ended minus the official estimates (Chapter 14 of the 
Public Acts of 1959) equal the total overage: 

Actual collection: 


$104,935,382.46 
17,447,285.25 


Sales tax 


Tobacco tax $122,370,176.71 


Less official estimates: 

Sales tax 

Tobacco tax 
Total overage 
Less amount not earmarked 

for education 1,424,285.98 
Earmarked for education $ 9,758,381.73 
(96% of tobacco, 80% of 3 and 98 14% of 1% of sales 
tax) 

Section 39 of Chapter 14 provides that the funds ear- 
marked for education be distributed to various pro- 


grams on a percentage basis derived from relative costs 
for 1960-61: 


95,000,000.00 
16,200,000.00 


111,200,000.00 
$ 11,182,667.71 








Special State Schools 1.44% $ 140,520.70 
Higher Education 16.07% 1,568,171.94 
Public School Program 

(Gr 1-12) 82.49% 8,049,689.09 
Total earmarked for 

education 100.00% $9,758,381.73 


[Continued on page 29] 
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We need to relate the various units, and especially to clarify and strengthen 


the working relationships between the public schools and the universities. 


“Let Us Keep Our Eyes Steadily on the Whole System” 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


Let me tell you of an incident— 
not a very funny one, really—that 
happened to me while attending a 
University Conference. This was a 
gathering, in the main, of university 
professors (plus a few ex-professors 
like myself). One of these gentle- 
men, with an obvious effort to make 
me feel welcome, remarked that ““We 
don’t often have educators on our 
campus.” 

I looked about the room. It was 
quite full of very noisy, brilliant, 
and talkative university professors. 
I searched my companion’s face to 
see whether he was attempting some 
kind of joke. This was an unneces- 
sary precaution, for after all I was 
in a temple of learning where offen- 
ses against the laws of gravity could 
hardly be expected. No, he really 
meant it. He called me an “edu- 
cator” to my face. 

He meant that most of the mem- 
bers of the National Education As- 
sociation work in the elementary 
and secondary schools. Clearly, it 
had not occurred to him that the 
men who teach in a university could 
properly be designated as following 
the same occupation. He was trying 
to reassure me that in spite of this 
unfortunate defect in my occupation 
they wished, nevertheless, to treat 
me with consideration and kindness. 
Many of you, no doubt, can recall 
similar experiences. 

We could greatly improve educa- 
tion if we would all declare that, 
from bib and tucker to cap and 
gown, we should have a unified edu- 
cational program in America. “All 
waste,” said John Dewey in a lecture 
nearly 60 years ago, “is due to isola- 
tion, Organization is nothing but 
getting things into connection with 
one another.” If a supposedly im- 
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practical philosopher can see this 
and say it, why can’t practical men 
act upon it? 

There are many reasons why we 
do not now see our educational 
system as a single unit. Isolation is 
fostered in the first place, by the bar- 
riers raised by habit and custom. It 
is fostered, too, by a vocabulary 
which reserves a _ special word, 
“professor,”—except in small rural 
districts generally regarded as back- 
ward,—for the exclusive use of 
teachers in colleges and universities. 

We hear much talk about the de- 
sirability of strengthening cultural 
relations between American univer- 
sities and those of Nepal, San Sal- 
vador, and the Ukraine. This is an 
excellent idea, but I venture to sug- 
gest that it would be equally timely 
for our great universities to streng- 
then cultural relations with the 
public school system at their very 
doorsteps. 

The multiple origins of the parts 
of our educational system constitute 
another factor which makes articula- 
tion difficult. The American univer- 
sity has roots that reach back to the 
Middle Ages. It is mainly English in 
origin as far as the liberal arts col- 
lege is concerned, mainly German as 
far as the graduate school is con- 
cerned, mainly French as far as the 
idea of a special program for pre- 
paring teachers is concerned. The 
American high school, on the other 
hand, is an American invention. 


Need for Connection 


To the barriers arising from tradi- 
tion and from the varied origins of 
our educational institutions must be 
added certain more recent develop- 
ments which stress the necessity for 
articulation. 

There is, first of all, what has 
been called the explosion of knowl- 
edge. As the area covered by the 
spotlight of knowledge grows larger, 
the circumference of the surround- 
ing darkness grows longer. Knowl- 
edge continues to expand in 
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geometric progression. No waste of 
time can be afforded because of a 
lack of cooperation between the high 
schools and the colleges. 

Second, there is the explosion of 
population. Together with general 
prosperity and a wider social accep- 
tance of a longer period of formal 
education, this force brings added 
numbers to both schools and uni- 
versities. Added numbers mean 
greater diversity. Greater diversity 
requires greater ingenuity in co- 
operative effort. 

To the explosion of knowledge 
and the explosion of population, we 
might well add a third: namely, in 
these trying times the explosion of 
tempers. The difficulty of communi- 
cation (even among friends and co- 
workers) is such that misunderstand- 
ings, recriminations, and consequent 
failures to cooperate are a constant 
danger, 

We waste too much energy in 
exchanging epithets. I hasten to add 
that educational isolation is by no 
means one sided. For although a uni- 
versity professor may regard him- 
self as being in a different and 
nobler calling than that of the sixth- 
grade teacher, the latter also may 
have regrettable attitudes toward the 
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frailties of colleagues in the higher 
institutions. Actual hostility is bad 
enough, but the real difficulty is the 
failure to recognize common pur- 
poses and the consequent wasted ef- 
fort which our educational system 
and our country can ill afford. 


One of the great and continuing 
problems of educational leadership 
therefore is to provide for a steady 
flow of intelligent and intelligible 
communication between the schools 
and colleges which will keep the ex- 
plosions of tempers within the limit 
of tolerance and_ tolerability. 


We need, in James B. Conant’s 
phrase, “A truce among educators.” 
We need to end the distrust and in- 
difference with which teachers now 
regard each other. The public school 
teachers say that too many college 
professors are too tightly swaddled 
in the tight bindings of their special 
disciplines; that they know nothing 
about the practical problems faced 
in the public schools; that they re- 
fuse to admit that these schools have 
some responsibility to many students 
who do not continue to college after 
graduation from high school; and 
that the college teachers regiment 
the students, treat them imperson- 
ally, counsel them inadequately, and 
fail to give them intellectual stim- 
ulus. On the other hand, many 
teachers in the colleges say that stu- 
dents reach them unprepared, defi- 
cient in even the most rudimentary 
skills, careless and superficial in their 
habits of work, and lacking in 
seriousness and clarity of purpose. 


How lucky we are that the public 
does not believe all the harsh things 
that educators have said about each 
other! If the public did believe them, 
we might expect prompt public with- 
drawal from support of the entire 
educational system. 


The education of teachers illus- 
trates the extremes to which these 
attitudes can be carried. In many 
academic circles the word “methods” 
is like the word “mother-in-law.” 
Both are stimulus words to which 
the nearly automatic response is 
either hilarious laughter or anger. 


Professor A of the English Depart- 
ment says that Professor B’s course 
in the School of Education on the 
psychology of the adolescent is a 
rehash of information that every in- 
telligent adult knows anyway. Pro- 
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fessor B is equally sure that Professor 
A’s course on the minor Elizabethen 
dramatists is either a rehash of Pro- 
fessor A’s doctoral dissertation of 18 
years ago, or a rehash of the book 
that he is about to write with the 
unacknowledged help of his gradu- 
ate students. 


Reducing Friction 


I have dwelt too long on symp- 
toms. It is time to try to suggest how 
we can ameliorate them. Basically, 
of course, we have to school ourselves 
to think about American education 
in its totality. In 1821, Thomas Jef- 
ferson, discussing the future of the 
Virginia system of education, wrote 
“Let us keep our eyes steadily on 
the whole system.” The first require- 
ment is precisely that,—to see educa- 
tion steadily and see it whole. 


It might help if we all desisted for 
a while from speaking about the 
“levels” of education. The high 
school and the college each has an 
essential role of its own. Instead of 
thinking of the structure of American 
education as a sort of layer cake, we 
might better form the habit of think- 
ing of it as a complicated inter- 
meshed mechanism where no part 
can run properly waless all do so 
together. 

A unified approach to the financ- 
ing of public education would help. 
The state university should be deep- 
ly concerned about the support of 
the elementary and _— secondary 
schools. The state education asso- 
ciation should be assiduous in de- 
veloping public support for higher 
education. Public reluctance to spend 
money for education is so great that 
we can ill afford competitive and 
uncoordinated pleas for the several 
units of the school system. 


another necessity of achieving 
closer articulation is a more realistic 
development of curriculums in the 
secondary schools and_ colleges. 
Friction is the enemy of efficiency. If 
the people in the public schools and 
the universities persist in regarding 
each other with hostility or indiffer- 
ence, friction is inevitable and loss 
of effectiveness in the education sys- 
tem will surely follow. There are 
two remedies for friction. One of 
them is oil. And, I must say, a little 
oil in the form of tolerance, kindly 
attitudes, and even of more concili- 





atory speech, might be useful in 
many situations. But a more funda- 
mental means of reducing friction 
is to redesign the points of contact, 
and this requires careful tooling and 
fitting, based on the consideration 
of responsibilities, both shared and 
unique, of the public schools and 
the universities. 

An 8-year study proved conclusive- 
ly, I think, that success in college 
does not depend on the study in 
high school of certain subjects for a 
certain period. But although the 8- 
year study and other inquiries have 
destroyed the theoretical basis for 
the arbitrary prescription of high 
school curriculums by college author- 
ities, no suitable alternative theory 
has been evolved. I feel sure that 
we shall perfect and apply such 
policies as the contacts between 
university faculties and public school 
faculties become more _ frequent, 
frank, and friendly. 

An important element in satisfying 
the need for better articulation is 
the development of understanding, 
respect, and confidence among all 
teachers. Three years ago the Nation- 
al Education Association began to 
call an annual summer conference 
of scholars from various college 
disciplines and representative teach- 
ers and administrators from the 
public schools, It has been amazing 
to find how well the two groups can 
work together once the opportunity 
and the challenge is offered. There 
should be far more of such inter- 
change between the universities and 
the public schools. 

If teachers at all levels could dis- 
card their feelings of professional 
inferiority and superiority, if they 
could overcome the divisive forces 
which render much of their efforts 
wasteful, incompetent, and unsuc- 
cessful, they could together, within 
a few years, greatly enhance not only 
the effectiveness of American educa- 
tion but also the level of public 


support for the enterprise and the at- 


tractiveness of teaching as an occu- 
pation. It goes without saying, of 
course, that the teaching profession 
can do this only if it is agreed on all 
sides that the proper criterion for 
any teacher is the welfare and prog- 
ress of his students, whether small 
children in the kindergarten or 
graduate students in the university. 
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Poetry is transforming—it is magical. 
Every human being feels moments 
of deep praise, great joy. These 
moments come easily in youth be- 
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Honest poetry must be caught on the wing; it is too magic to 


By FRANCES SWEENEY BRANDON 


fore too many inhibitions have 
dimmed the fresh visions. The magic 
moment will come, and the teacher 
and group must be ready to catch 
it on its magical wings. 

Frequently we hear the question: 
How does the teacher get creative 
poetry from children? 





A sense of wonder and the excitement of discovery inspire poetry in children. 


The Magic Moment: Creative Poetry in Action 


be commandeered or trapped. 


The answer is simple: The teacher 
does not get creative poetry from 
children but with them! 

One does not say: “Now children, 
get busy and write some little verses 
about the glorious autumn leaves.” 
Nor does the teacher say: ‘“Tomor- 
row for your English assignment 
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bring in an original poem, about 
eight to twelve lines in length, on 
the robin. Do your best. You will 
be graded on this.” 


Creative writing cannot exist in 
that climate. 


The Seed-Bed 


Before teacher and class embark 
on this promising field called poetry 
writing, there must be an artful cul- 
turing period. The teacher must 
prepare a rich seed-bed of poetry- 
love. The enjoyment, not the task- 
making of a few lines of good verse 
daily is essential. Poetry may be 
introduced into any moment of the 
school day—the more casually the 
better—and often. Use only brief bits, 
excerpts, at first. Be sure it is appro- 
priate to the moment. Pieces more 
than twelve lines long are fatal to 
very young children, or to any group 
who are poetry-deaf. 

Avoid the overly simple things! 
Nursery jingles are for the nursery 
and first or second grade. Let your 
fourth-graders hear John Masefield’s 
“Spanish Waters” listening for the 
rhythm of the sea, or for a nice horse- 
trot and a burst of humor, “John 
Gilpin’s Ride” by William Cowper. 
Commercial advertising has taken 
care of simplifying things these days, 
there is no mystery left, no wonder- 
ment—our youth need experience in 
poetry. 

Give the group Carl Sandburg’s 
“Fog” on the first foggy morning of 
the school year. Point out the fact 
that it is unrhymed, and that the 
poet is living today writing more 
beautiful poetry for the world. 

Rain! Rain is very poetry-evoking. 
Many poems have been written about 
it. For shocking the class into poetic 
awareness, choose a rainy day and 
these marvelous, unequalled lines 
from the Bible: 


Thou art good to the earth, giving water, 
Watering her furrows well 
Soaking her ridges, 
Softening her with showers, 
And blessing all her growth. 
Psalms 65: 9-10, Moffat’s Translation 


A good device for seed-bed making 
is to read the selection well, avoid- 
ing affection, then ask a student to 
read it. Point out that every reader 
gives any line of poetry different 
inflection and meaning because he 
is different. Poetry is poetry because 
it has this peculiar quality. 
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Put a verse of poetry on the chalk- 
board before the class arrives. Say 
nothing about it. Do not ask that it 
be copied. If you have chosen it 
well, it will fit some subject or idea 
of the day’s program. Let a student 
discover it. Enjoy it together. Do 
not require memorization. On the 
other hand, it is especially good that 
the teacher is able to recite several 
short poems well. Sometimes when 
there is an emotional crisis in a 
class, poetry is the perfect balm. A 
touch of humor is often a saving 
thing. At rest time, or when the 
class is bored, use Walter de La 
Mare’s “Someone.” 


Use poetry for devotional periods. 
Use poetry to end a good day’s 
work. Never bore the class. Charm 
them. 


More Enrichment 


Calling attention to the way differ- 
ent poets have described the same 
thing is intriguing. Easily at hand 
are Robert Louis Stevenson’s, ‘“The 
Wind,” and Christina Rossetti’s, 
“Who Has Seen the Wind?” Young 
children adore the clever little poem 
by Rose Fyleman called “Mice.” 
Read to them the even more artistic 
thing done by the child poet, Hilda 
Conkling—“Mouse.” 

Much good seed-planting for po- 
etry appreciation and nurturing de- 
sire to write poetry can be achieved 
by the teacher’s introduction of 
Hilda Conkling to the group. 


If the class is older, try the splen- 
did description of a mouse by Robert 
Burns: 


Wee, sleekit, cow’rin, tim’rous beastie, 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie! 


It is good to let the class see and 
hear how others have done this im- 
moral thing called poetry. It is de- 
sirable that they learn to truly love 
poetry and to distinguish good poetry 
from mere rhyme or doggerel. Then 
one magic day a poetical moment 
will come to some one, or perhaps 
several of the students. The Magic 
Moment can be caught because you 
have been luring it for weeks, and 
daily you have had a collective 
sharpening of the poetic feelings and 
tendencies that are inherent in every 
person. Suddenly the student-poet 
and the teacher are a team? Seize 
the magic moment! 

It might be well to add at this 
point that the teacher has said many 


times (in her own words of course) 
that poetry is the putting into words 
of a glorious thought. Poetry is the 
expression of an old true idea in a 
new, sparkling way. 


Our First Magic Moment 


Our first Magic Moment arrived 
one day in early October—it came 
simultaneously with the 8:05 as- 
sembly bell. No worse time could 
have been imagined. Pencils asharp- 
ening, guppies aborning, the teacher 
greeting the class and wielding the 
net to catch the new dots of life in 
the fish bowl. Everyone knows how 
the first fifteen minutes go. But with 
third graders the moment could not 
be deferred. Carolyn, our smallest 
girl entered the room waving her 
specimen for the insect collection. 
Tossing her wealth of brown curls 
she began this recital which I give 
verbatim: 

“Oh look—my praying mantis— 
Daddy helped me catch him in this 
jar—look at his arms—I gave him 
grass to sit on—and guess what?—he 
prayed all night—” 

What an outburst of climactic 
words! I let a child take over the 
guppy midwifery. I grabbed a pencil 
and jotted down these words while 
Carolyn held her precious jar for 
friends to see her creature, It took 
only a moment in my _ private 
scribble. —The words were easy to 
remember—short staccato vibrations 
of childish enthusiasm, in just the 
chronology one would suspect, but 
with the enchanting ending! 


While the interest on the insect 
was still at its height, I copied 
Carolyn’s own words onto the chalk- 
board. Then, I took the jar, both to 
please the child, and to get the at- 
tention of the group. I gave the 
mantis his due, then I said, “Carolyn 
has made a poem this morning. Let 
me show you.” I pointed to her 
words, “Here is what Carolyn said 
when she was so pleased to bring 
the praying mantis to our room. All 
we have to do is to put it down like 
a poem, with starts and stops.” Then 
I wrote it in this fashion: 


Oh look! 

My praying mantis—— 

Daddy helped me catch him in this jar. 
Look at his arms. 

I gave him grass to sit on, 

And guess what! He prayed all night! 
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The children read it with all ease. 
It was in the natural language of a 
child. It had no adult tamperings. 

“I did not know I could make a 
poem,” said Carolyn. 

“It doesn’t rhyme at all,” one 
child noticed. 

“Does it have to rhyme?” I asked. 

And they remembered the many 
lovely things we had acclaimed as 
fine poetry, the Psalms, the Hilda 
Conkling treasure-pieces. 

“What makes it poetic?” I then 
countered. 

“Well, it’s true,” said one boy, still 
turning the jar around in his hands. 

“But a bug doesn’t really pray!” 
exclaimed another. 

“But look at his hands!” 
another. 

“Carolyn has described an insect 
in a new and surprising way,” said 
Betty Jean, my most able English 
student. 

After this, others began to try their 
own wings at poetry. Always we stop- 
ped to hear what the would-be poet 
had done. Many times it was imi- 
tation. Many times the rhyme-scheme 
was forced, so that doggerel was the 
result. But we kept on. Every week 
we had a creative poetry time. It 
was offered as a free and wonderful 
gift. We allowed forty-five minutes. 
Even then we seldom got through. 
The class were encouraged to bring 
whatever they had written during the 
week and they were given a quiet 
time just to write. They were not 
allowed to converse, but they could 
move about the room if they chose. 
Occasionally at the beginning of 
the period I read a fine poem to get 
them into a rich mood. Sometimes 
I played music on the phonograph. 
Stravinsky, Debussy, Wagner. Never 
anything long. Then I waited. 

Occasionally I saw them struggling 
so hard that they became uncom- 
fortable. I went to Mike when he 
looked especially perturbed. 

“What’s the trouble?” 

He moved uneasily and grinned 
at me. “I want to write about the 
sea—but—I can’t.” 

“What a subject! Others, too, have 
tried to tell just how wonderful the 
sea is since time began,” I sympa- 
thized. “Why don’t you first think 
of things you see when you get to 
the beach, then write your poem? 
Don’t worry about the spelling,” I 
said. 

This is Mike’s poem: 


said 
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The Sea 
I love the sea— 
I love the crabs and the sailfish. 
I love the ocean, 
And the salty smell of the sea! 


John wrote this bit which is lovely 
for its fresh way of expressing 
awakening on a spring morning. 

Spring 
In the Spring the birds come out from 
sleep 
To sing and wake me up in the morning. 
I love the birds that sing, wind 
And the trees that shake when the wind 
comes passing through. 

Free the class from inhibitions 
about their spelling when they write 
creatively. It is the teacher’s privilege 
to correct the spelling and improve 
the punctuation, especially for 
children below the fifth grade. 
Rhymed verse is not a must. Hughes 
Mearns in his book, ‘Creative 
Power: The Education of Youth in 
the Creative Arts, says: “If teachers 
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and mothers did not work so hard 
to annihilate everything else but 
rhyme, the more natural and better 
language might have a chance to 
develop. To most teachers of young 
children, to write a poem means to 
indite a jingle. Without knowing it 
they step in at the start to block free 
expression.” 

In the class with Carolyn, John, 
and Mike there was one student who 
preferred to rhyme her poetry. Betty 
Jean wrote this about the wren: 


To A Wren 
Wren, wren, wren, wren, 
Live anywhere almost! 
I saw you on my clothesline post! 


If our creative poetry writing did 
nothing more than to make us see 
the world as a constant unfolding 
of wonders, then we would be richly 
repaid. Poetry and its appreciative 
handling is one basis for the fuller 
life. 


Science-lt’s Running Out Our Ears 
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. . . our faces assumed that same rapt expression as 


first-graders listening to a hair-raising fairy tale.” 


Now don’t get the wrong idea. Re- 
cent global events had nothing 
whatsoever to do with the choice of 
science, the subject of in-service 
study, by the staff of Rosemont 
School in Bristol. After all, we had 
to study something and it might as 
well be as painless as possible. At 
least science should prove interesting 
and we might as well admit it—most 
of us, if confronted with a science 
quiz above a primary level would 
certainly flunk! 

The poor unfortunates whose 
turn it was to be on “The Commit- 
tee” were either inspired, conscien- 
tious, dedicated members, or else 
they were just too flat broke to go 
on a vacation, for they worked all 
summer drawing up an outline of 
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study, complete with bibliography 
and assigned parts. 

Our first session was a panel dis- 
cussion. Most of the material for this 
was taken from Science for Today’s 
Children, thirty-second yearbook of 
the National Elementary Principals 
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“Now we have more confidence.” 
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Association. (If you haven’t read it, 
run to the nearest principal and bor- 
row a copy. It is excellent!) 


At the next meeting we thought 
surely Santa Claus had become con- 
fused and arrived in September. 
There before us were tables just 
loaded with everything from test 
tubes to a filmstrip projector. These 
were materials secured through the 
National Defense Act, Title III. 


One of our staff members, who has 
had nurse’s training for two years 
and can really tell a test tube from 
a beaker, explained to the lesser 
enlightened members just what 
everything was and how to use it. 
We were really getting warmed up 
to our subject by this time, but the 
third dose of our program proved 
to be the real shot in the arm. 


The head of the science depart- 
ment in our local high school was 
invited to speak to us. As his talk 
went on, our faces assumed the same 
rapt expression as first-graders listen- 
ing to a hair-raising fairy tale, who, 
the moment the teacher finishes, 
chorus, “Tell it again.”” We wanted 
to listen on and on, but the in-ser- 
vice program in his own building 
made him unavailable for any more 
time during the pre-school confer- 
ence. Perhaps he saw a desperate 
need for improvement in the quality 
of our science instruction, but 
really, we believe that because he is 
such a dedicated and enthusiastic 
teacher, he offered to give us a course 
of instruction on his own time. 


We agreed to meet on Monday 
nights in the high school laboratory. 
At the first meeting the instructor 
had to do most of the talking, for 
we were too busy trying to maintain 
intelligent facial expressions that 
belied our feelings. By the next time 
we were sure he could find us out 
anyway, so we started asking ques- 
tions; and how they did fly—thick 
and fast, on every subject from tad- 
poles to nuclear physics! 

At the conclusion of the study our 
instructor arranged a series of out- 
lines to serve as a guide in our science 
teaching and also showed how we 
could develop certain scientific con- 
cepts, grade by grade. 

Since writing an evaluation of 
everything that is said or done is the 
current fad in education circles, this 
remains to be done at our next meet- 
ing. Because there were so many 
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“concomitant learnings and intan- 
gible values” derived from our study, 
evaluation will be a difficult task. 
We know that we have broadened 
our own knowledge of science, and 
have become more aware of the end- 
less scientific concepts which can be 
woven incidentally into our everyday 
teaching. Since we are now “moti- 
vated” it will not be as difficult to 


interest the pupils in experimental 
and exploratory procedures. 

We also feel a deeper responsi- 
bility for teaching moral values. Be- 
cause the potentialities in the field 
of science are sO awesome, it is im- 
perative that we educate a generation 
with such strong moral principles 
that we can be assured that science 
will be used for the benefit of man. 


ACCREDITATION FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


A Cooperative Program 


Accreditation by the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will be extended to include 
elementary schools for the first time 
this fall when the Association meets 
in Memphis November 28-December 
1. According to Dr. Harold Drum- 
mond, ‘“The Southern Association is 
the only accrediting agency in the 
United States, and probably any- 
where, which has recognized officially 
that good elementary schools are a 
necessity if good high schools and 
good colleges are to follow.” 

The Southern Association, orga- 
nized in 1895, primarily by college 
representatives seeking to improve 
the pre-college preparation of their 
entering students, will also consider 
at its Memphis meeting a proposal 
to drop the word “Secondary” from 
its mame, thereby becoming the 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. 

The program of affiliation for ele- 
mentary schools which got under 
way in 1952, emphasizes school im- 
provement through self-study by 
faculty and administrators working 
on a problem of their own choosing. 
It also emphasizes sharing of ideas, 
methods, and materials with other 
participating schools. Approximately 
100 Tennessee elementary schools 
participated during 1959-60, working 
on such varied areas as guidance, dis- 
cipline, grouping, reporting, and all 
subject matter areas, The Tennessee 
Committee for the cooperative pro- 
gram has published a booklet of 
rainy day activities and another on 
promising practices in ‘Tennessee 
schools. 


for School Improvement 


Two types of membership in the 
cooperative program are available: 
Affiliation and accreditation. Any 
school system desiring to participate 
in the program of improvement may 
apply for affiliation. To be accred- 
ited, a school must engage in an im- 
provement program for one year and 
meet certain other standards. After 
accreditation, it must continue a 
program of improvement as a part of 
the cooperative program. Although 
accreditation is available, emphasis 
in Tennessee will continue to be on 
school improvement. No Tennessee 
schools have yet achieved accredita- 
tion. 


The annual meeting of the Ten- 
nessee State Committee will be held 
at the State Library and Archives 
Building in Nashville, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 17, at 10:00 a.m. Representa- 
tives of all participating schools and 
school systems are invited to attend 
and report on improvement activities 
completed and projected. The meet- 
ing will be open to the public and all 
interested persons are invited. 

Dr. Durrell Ruffin, Coordinator 
for the Southern Association’s Co- 
operative Program in Elementary 
Education, will discuss procedures 
for accreditation and other new de- 
velopments in the program. Dr. 
Alberta Lowe, Professor of Education 
at the University of Tennessee, will 
address the group on the subject 
“Don’t Just Do Something—Share it.” 

For further information about the 
program or application forms, write 
R. N. Chenault, Warner School, 
Nashville. 
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A Tennessee teacher at the National Education 


Association meeting in Los Angeles, learned that 


Conventions Are Good For Us 


By LORRAINE EVERS 


Each year I am more proud of 
our profession, its aims, its accomp- 
lishments, and its plans for contin- 
ued improvement for the pupils and 
teachers of our nation; all these 
were brought into focus at our 
national meeting. 

Los Angeles was an excellent site 
for our meeting—a mushrooming city 
whose school system is making heroic 
efforts to provide a_ better-than- 
average educational opportunity for 
her children and pay teachers above- 
average salaries, was an inspiration 
to thousands of visiting teachers. As 
hostess she had done a prodigeous 
amount of work necessary to run a 
large convention such as ours. 

This wonderful week began on 
Sunday, June 21, with the usual 
hubbub of  registering—misplaced 
delegate cards, standing in the wrong 
line, visiting with friends, and the 
general excitement of being a part 
of this large organization. 

If you have never attended this 
registration, you can’t realize the 
thoroughness with which each detail 
is checked. This was one of the facts 
that I have admired throughout each 
convention I have attended. Nothing 
is left to chance by the people in 
charge (and I wish I could say the 
same for the delegates). Finally the 
identifications were completed and 
the badges issued. From then on 
teachers had taken over the town. 
Teachers were everywhere—or trying 
to get everywhere. 

You stay-at-homers would have 
been proud of our Tennessee dele- 
gation of some 160 determined 
souls. Some were determined in one 
direction and some in another, but 
our chairman, Bob Neil, with his 
knowledge of the inside workings of 
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the convention, his charm, and his 
good humor, held us together as one 
big family. We had gone out there 
to help with our part of the running 
of the convention and he very tact- 
fully never let us forget that fact. 


Wherever you go, Tennessee has 
the reputation of being a hospitable 
state, and each of us tried to hold 
that reputation in our state room. 
It would have taken a dead-head 
not to have appreciated the efforts 
toward congeniality on the part of 
our accordian player and many sing- 
ers as they gave forth with the state 
song of any visiting friends who 
wandered into our room. It took 
only a glance at some state badges 
to bring J. E. Windrow, Shannon 
Faulkner, Bob Neil, and whoever 
else happened to be near, into 
melodic near-perfection on “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginie,” ‘““The Eyes 
of Texas Are Upon You,” or “Mis- 
souri Waltz.” 


We were the best! And I ought to 
know, ‘cause I visited all forty-nine 
other state rooms. Even the Hawaiian 
hula gals gave up the competition 
as those nostalgic tunes floated up 
and down the halls and more and 
more visitors flocked to our room. 
One elderly gentleman from Ken- 
tucky, as he settled back to rest and 
listen to “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
said truly, “This is the best!” 


J. E. Windrow, 
Ervin Thomas, 
Shannon Faulkner, 
and Bob Neil 


raise a familiar tune. 


A convention such as this naturally 
brings in our most important edu- 
cators and our best informed and 
forceful speakers. Words fail me 
when I try to tell you of our general 
sessions. Maybe it would help to say 
that pride for our leaders had me 
“puffed up like a pigeon.” 

But the business sessions were 
something else again. Diligently I 
tried to follow their “Strike out the 
last three words in the tenth line and 
insert .. . on resolution number six,” 
or Mr. Chairman, I move the dele- 
tion of paragraph number two,” or 
“We are voting on the amendment 
to the previous amendment,” or “I 
move the previous question.” Final- 
ly, in desperation I decided that the 
best motion or move I could make 
would be in the direction of a long- 
lost Robert’s Rules of Order before 
another convention. 

But serious or amusing, conven- 
tions are good for us. They keep us 
from going off in fifty directions, 
and this solidarity holds high our 
respect in the nation. 

Plan your vacation around next 
year’s convention in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. Have fun, and at the 
same time add your weight to the 
convention. Personally, I don’t plan 
to carry much weight—cause I have 
heard there are wheel chairs on the 
boardwalk there. 

[See CoNVENTION ACTION, page 24.] 
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The local association at work on ETHICS in Memphis 


We have always been aware of ethical codes, but occasionally we feel 


the need to re-evaluate ourselves in the light of our knowledge and 


interpretation of the goals established for professional behavior. 


By MARGARET V. THOMPSON 


We understand the difference be- 
tween an amateur and a professional 
baseball player or golfer. The same 
test applies to the amateur and pro- 
fessional teacher. We want to be sure 
that we are professional teachers and 
that teaching is not a side line. In 
order to reach our goal of becoming 
more professional, the faculties in 
the Memphis schools have carefully 
studied the Codes of Ethics of both 
the NEA and the TEA. 


Each faculty has an ethics commit- 
tee approved by the principal. This 
committee is responsible for leading 
the faculties in a study of the NEA 
and the TEA Codes of Ethics and 
for making this study a vital part 
of the year’s work. Surprisingly 
enough, some of the members had 
never seen a copy of the codes; some 
of the new teachers did not know 
that such codes existed. This fact was 
motivation enough for the commit- 
tee to launch a study of the codes so 
that better ethical practices might 
result. 

How could this study best be pre- 
sented? In many schools the ethics 
committee asked that at least two 
faculty meetings of the year be de- 
voted to the study—not a part of the 
regular faculty meeting, but the 
entire meeting time. In some meet- 
ings an outstanding professional 
teacher was invited to discuss the 
codes, point by point, thereby giving 
deeper meaning to each part. Doctors 
and lawyers were invited to explain 
their codes to faculty groups so that 
a comparison of the codes could be 
made. 

Under the leadership of the 
Ethics Committee, some faculties 
have made detailed studies of the 
NEA Code of Ethics, calling particu- 
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lar attention to the dignity of the 
preamble to the Code and suggesting 
that the TEA Code be so prefaced. 
A copy of the TEA Code has been 
placed in the hands of the teachers 
and it has been examined with the 
idea of revision in mind, In some 
schools a panel of three excellent 
readers were appointed to read aloud 
in a faculty meeting the three 
articles of the Code, giving their 
comments in discussion form. Each 
teacher was then given a mimeo- 
graphed copy of an opinionnaire, 
similar to the one prepared by the 
state commission on ethics, Each one 
was encouraged to add questions 
that apply especially to his school, 
to mark out words and phrases that 
seemed unnecessary, and to add 
words that would give strength to 
the code. 

In addition to this general study 
the committee on ethics has encour- 
aged each teacher to improve his 
own professional standards. Each 
teacher was furnished the self-evalu- 
ation sheet called ‘How Professional 
Am I?” (This sheet may be ordered 
from the Committee on Professional 
Ethics of NEA, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Northwest, Washington 6, D. 
C.) Each teacher was encouraged to 
answer all questions and draw his 
individual profile so that he might 
take a look at himself. 

Answering these questions has 
made teachers conscious of many 
relationships they are obligated to 
fill. The suggestions under teacher- 
pupil relationships emphasize desir- 
able treatment of pupils in the 
classroom. Some have thought that 
refraining from the use of sarcasm 
was merely good pedagogy—not 
ethical teacher conduct. But through 
the study of the code we learn that 
embarrassing a child before the 
group in any way is deemed un- 
ethical teacher conduct. 

The teacher-teacher relationships 
have been stressed through the years 
until everyone understands that 


ethics demands that one teacher re- 
frain from blaming the previous 
teacher for inadequate preparation 
of pupils or refrain from unkind 
gossip of and among colleagues. But 
do we recognize the accomplish- 
ments of colleagues and tell them 
so? Do we have a respectful attitude 
toward the subject matter and work 
of other fields? There are other 
phases of teacher-teacher relation- 
ships that are brought to each teach- 
er’s attention. 

In our relationships with adminis- 
trators and boards of education, are 
we careful to support their policies 
and programs, to refrain from public 
criticism of our principal and ad- 
ministrators, and to respect our con- 
tract obligations? 

A study of the code of ethics calls 
upon us as teachers to examine our- 
selves in our relationship with the 
public. Do we remember that we 
are public servants? Do we try to 
exemplify to the public the best 
qualities of a teacher? Do we show 
by our lives that education makes 
people better citizens and better 
neighbors? 

These are a few of the questions 
to which each of us must give an 
answer if we desire to improve our 
professional outlook. It is our aim 
to concentrate on these principles 
of ethics on which we rated ourselves 
the lowest, then in a few months to 
take this test again to see whether 
we have improved. The committee 
called attention also to the article 
entitled ‘Professional Ethics Quiz” 
by Harold S. Anderson in the No- 
vember 1959 issue of the NEA 
Journal. Each teacher was urged to 
take this quiz to find out how famil- 
iar he is with the first of the five 
cardinal principles of the NEA Code 
of Ethics. 

Through the studies sponsored by 
the committee on ethics the Mem- 
phis teachers hope to become more 
professional and to promote ethical 
practices and ideals throughout the . 
Memphis Public School System. 
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Dr. Derthick 


Answering the critics 





Mr. Morgan 


Some new approaches 


Speakers at the TEA Leadership Conference gave 


educational leaders better insight into 


Understanding Ourselves: 
A Major Need of Our Profession 


. Many adminisirators simply meet situations as they arise rather than dem- 


onstrating real leadership. 


. The wish for creative teachers is incompatible with leadership that fails to 


foster teacher growth. 


- Quality education will result when teachers achieve their highest needs. 


Teachers must satisfy their own 
needs—physical, social, and ideal in 
order to give their best performance. 
Fostering this achievement is the re- 
sponsibility of leadership and a key 
to school improvement, according to 
Dr. Gordon L. Lippitt, director of 
the National Training Laboratories 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion, who was keynote speaker at the 
annual TEA Leadership conference 
in Murfreesboro, May 28-30. 

Two basic needs, physical and 
social, can be achieved under auto- 
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cratic and benevolent administrative 
systems respectively. However, hav- 
ing satisfied these basic needs, the 
employee recognizes his ideal needs 
of self-actualization, involving cre- 
ativity and personal values. Such 
self-realization is best fostered in 
what Dr. Lippitt calls a consultative 
organizational system. This system 
is characterized as a working organ- 
ism, not a machine; it is person 
centered, controlled by mutual confi- 
dence rather than authority, with 
effective two-way communication. 





There must be a climate of willing- 
ness to help one another grow and 
develop. 

How does this type system come 
into being? Leaders are made, not 
born. Dr. Lippitt asserted; and var- 
ious leaders are best for different 
situations, Representing leadership 
on a continuum from autocratic, 
through democratic to laissez-faire, 
he pointed out that various types of 
leadership are appropriate for dif- 
ferent situations and that forces in 
the leader, the group, and the situ- 
ation determine the appropriate 
point of operation. 

Forces in the leader arise from his 
own values, skills, and tolerance for 
ambiguity in the point of operation. 
Determining forces in the group 
arise from their expectations and 
experience. Forces in the situation 
are time, philosophy of the organiza- 
tion, and the manner of implemen- 
tation. Persons responsible for 
implementing programs should be in- 
volved in decision making. There is 
then a need to look at ourselves 
objectively as a profession, he em- 
phasized, and provide leadership 
compatible with the quality educa- 
tion desired and much talked about 
in recent years. 


New Approaches in Tennessee 


Tennessee schools are changing to 
meet new needs. We believe strongly 
in local initiative, Commissioner of 
Education Joe Morgan emphasized, 
in citing specific new approaches to 
subject matter and methods intro- 
duced in Tennessee schools within 
the last five years. Many schools, he 
noted, carry on continuous experi- 
mentation. Specific changes men- 
tioned included introduction of 
foreign languages in the elementary 
school, advanced studies for the 
gifted, experimentation with slow 
learners, improvements in art, music, 
and guidance. 

High schools have experimented 
to discover better methods of teach- 
ing English, math, and science, par- 
ticularly, and in providing programs 
for slower learners, Advanced courses 
have been offered in electronics, 
math, and science. 

The character of these reports 
received in response to a question- 
naire sent to superintendents, indi- 
cate two things, he said: (1) local 
people are enthusiastic about the re- 
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sults of these new approaches, and 
(2) reports are from all sections of 
the state, indicating widespread in- 
terest in improving the educational 
system. 

On the state level two major 
studies are under way: 

1. An investigation of ways to 
identify and reward the more ca- 
pable teachers. 

2. A study and recommendation 
for possible revision of the present 
tenure law. 

Mr. Morgan pointed to the need 
for improvement in _ professional 
practices, since isolated incidents of 
undesirable behavior reflect on the 
whole system. 

Legal structure at points hinders 
effective operation, he said; but or- 
ganization for effective administra- 
tion can be determined by the point 
of view of educators. He pointed 
out especially the need for consolida- 
tion. Some issues we cannot resolve, 
and so must plough around them, 
he said, but others, we have ploughed 
around far too long. 


Basic Issues in Education 


Education is moving people dra- 
matically from primitive ways of 
life to the space age; the world has 
awakened to the critical mission of 
education, and it has become a lively 
subject in Congress, Dr. Lawrence G. 
Derthick, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, said in prefacing his dis- 
cussion of three basic issues. 

1. Should schools be concerned 
with the intellect alone? Dr. Der- 
thick quoted his reply to this charge 
stated by Admiral Rickover, to the 
effect that we do not want to cross 
bridges built by men without char- 
acter. One of the finest statements of 
the goals of education, he said, was 
that of the 1955 White House Con- 
ference directing the schools to 
correct in each child whatever weak- 
ness existed. 

2. Should we substitute the special- 
ized school system of Western 
Europe for our comprehensive high 
school? “Our schools have helped 
us live in unity,” said Dr. Derthick. 
“England and Sweden have taken 
the lead in introducing the compre- 
hensive high school with its flexi- 
bility, its common core, and 
opportunities for adjustments all 
along the line.” 
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3. Should there be _ permissive 
national standards so that parents 
can tell at age 18 how well and what 
students ought to do? “We want 
flexible standards, not a_ single 
standard,” he said. Critics don’t 
recognize the dangers even for the 
gifted, of pressures arising from com- 
petition. Further, he suggested, 
comparisons are more nearly valid 
if drawn between American and 





European professionals, rather than 
between the whole comprehensive 
American high school and a selective 
European school. 

Citing a prayer for acquiescence 
by a Confederate soldier, Dr. Der- 
thick concluded, ‘‘We don’t have to 
wait for the atomic age to get the 
real wisdom that mankind has dis- 
covered, it has been here all the 
time.” 


Accounting for Your Honesty 


I should think myself very ridiculous to be angry with any one 


for thinking me dishonest if I could give no account of my honesty. 


—Shaftesbury, The Freedom of Wit and Humor 


= 
; 





A thumbtack box for this special 
fund and the teacher’s dress pocket 
for that might have been sufficient 
for financing student activities in the 
little red schoolhouse, but consolida- 
tion and the growth of extra curricu- 
lar activities have increased these 
funds to staggering figures. One Ten- 
nessee high school last year handled 
$168,000, while even in small schools 
lunch, club, athletic, and other stu- 
dent activity budgets easily totaled 
$30,000. 

The New Internal School Account- 
ing Law which became effective with 
this school year was actively spon- 
sored by the Tennessee School 
Boards Association and passed by 
the 1959 Legislature to protect all 
teachers, principals, and business of- 
ficials against embarrassing situations 
that might arise in connection with 
school activity funds and to assure 
the community that they are well 
managed. The TSBA published and 


distributed to all board members, 
superintendents, and principals in 
1958, a manual entitled “Uniform 
Accounting Procedures for Tennes- 
see Schools,” recommending a simple 
practical system adequate for most 
school purposes. They have also 
made available at cost the necessary 
record forms, The State Department 
of Education has prepared “A Re- 
source Guide for the Development 
of a System of Internal School Ac- 
counting.” Most schools will be using 
one or both these as a guide or ref- 
erence. 

The law only places responsibility 
on the board and principal, leaving 
details to be worked out by each 
system. The board, which authorizes 
schools to receive funds for student 
activities, must also adopt reasonable 
regulations, standards, procedures, 
and provide an accounting manual. 
Primary responsibility for account- 
ing rests upon the principal. He in 
turn must depend upon the coopera- 
tion of teachers responsible for par- 
ticular activities. The local board 
may decide whether only the prin- 
cipal or all school personnel are to 
be bonded. When you are asked to 
record class activity expenses your 
written account of honesty is a means 
of protecting the reputation of all 
concerned and building public con- 
fidence in the way school funds are 
handled. 
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Retired Teachers: 


Neglected Citizens 


Joun E. Moore, President 
Davidson County Retired Teachers 


The retired teacher in Tennessee is 
truly “the forgotten man.” More than 
1700 retired teachers today in this 
state receive less than $60 per 
month, and about 500 receive $35 
per month, to support themselves 
and their families in their declining 
years. These are professional people, 
with culture, refinement, with col- 
lege credits, and many with degrees. 

These are the leaders of yesterday 
who worked hard and long to 
educate the people of today. But now 
they have to stand in line to receive 
welfare checks, surplus commodities, 
or any odd jobs to enable them to 
keep body and soul together. Yes, 
they have to stand alongside the 
ne’er-do-wells. They were once held 
in high repute and honor but are 
now turned out “to pasture.” This 
situation is a shameful reflection on 
the State of Tennessee. 


It is true that the retirement sys- 
tem has been improved but that does 
not help those who have pioneered 
in education in Tennessee. Is it true 
to say they lived too soon? Democ- 
racy moves slowly and this situation 
was not anticipated by the lawmak- 
ers. However, the retirement act can 
be amended to correct this injustice. 

The Tennessee Legislature, meet- 
ing in January 1961, can rectify this 
condition by authorizing a substan- 
tial increase in all retired teachers’ 
pensions. The TEA has in its pro- 
posed program relief for those re- 
ceiving less than $50 per month, but 
that is not enough. Since the retire- 
ment of many of these teachers, 
salaries have increased more than a 
thousand dollars a year, while the 
little retirement check has remained 
the same. The United States Con- 
gress when granting increases to the 
defense forces, also grants a substan- 
tial increase for every retired soldier, 
sailor, or marine; and this could be 
done in our teachers’ pension system. 

We need help to pass legislation 
that will aid our forgotten teachers. 
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The Teacher 5 Bookshelf 


Louise MEREDITH, Supervisor 
Instructional Materials and Libraries 
State Department of Education 


For Younger Readers 


Bedtime for Frances, by Russell Hoban. 
Illustrated by Garth Williams. Harper, 
1960. $2.50. Grades 1-2. This attractive 
picture book is about a bear child in a 
family of bears and her difficulties, imagi- 
nary and otherwise, in getting to sleep 
nights. This should be a useful as well 
as enjoyable bedtime book. 


Clocks Tell the Time, by Alma Kehoe 
Reck. Illustrated by Janina Domanska. 
Scribners, 1960. $2.75. Grades 3-6. This 
history of clocks tells of man’s continuous 
search through the ages for an accurate 
time-telling device. It begins with very 
early time-keeping, and goes through water- 
clocks, sundials and early clocks to modern 
ones. 


Daniel Boone: Taming the Wild, by 
Katharine E. Wilkie. Illustrated by E. 
Harper Johnson. Garrard, 1960. $2.25. 
Grades 2-5. This vivid story of the fearless 
frontiersman will be popular with young 
readers. 


Day and Night, by Roger Duvoisin. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1960. $2.95. Grades 1-2. 
A whimsical tale about an owl 
“Night” and a poodle called “Day” and 
how they became friends. The illustrations 
are up to Mr. Duvoisin’s usual high stand- 
ards. 


The Lemonade Trick, by Scott Corbett. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Little, Brown, 
1960. $2.75. Grades 3-7. When a mysterious 
old lady gave Kerby the magic chemistry 
set, strange things began to happen. One 
sip from a special vial made Kerby feel 
terribly good. This blending of realism 
and nonsense fantasy makes a delightful 
story young readers will enjoy. 


named 


My First Geography of the Suez Ca- 
nal, by Arensa Sondergaard. Illustrated by 
F. Wenderoth Saunders. Little, Brown, 
1960. $3.50. Grades 3-7. This factual, 
straight-to-the point geography is a com- 
panion volume to My First Geography of 
the Americas, My First Geography of the 
Pacific, and My First Geography of the 
Panama Canal. The text and colorful il- 
lustrations give young readers the history 
and geography of the Suez Canal up to 
the present day. 


The Nicest Time of Year, Story and 
Pictures by Zhenya Gay. Viking, 1960. $2.00. 
Grades 1-2. A very young reader is taken 
for a walk in the country. In _ beautiful 
drawings the author-artist pictures the first 
soft buds and the 


spring. 


first tiny animals of 


Our Neighbors in Japan, by John C. 
and Elsie F. Caldwell. John Day, 1960. 
$2.00. Grades 2-5. This book is one of the 
new “World Neighbor” series. It tells of 
this country and its people—what the 
weather is like, the mountains and _ vol- 
canoes, the homes, food, clothing, schools 
and churches. 


For Older Readers 


America Moves Forward; A History for 
Peter, by Gerald W. Johnson. Illustrated 
by Leonard Everett Fisher. Morrow, 1960. 
$3.95. Grades 5-12. This final volume of 
the author’s history of the United States 
covers the period from World War I to 
the present. It will give young Americans 
a rich understanding of their country and 
a glimpse of the wisdom and courage the 
future demands. 


Countdown; The Story of Cape Canav- 
eral, by William Roy Shelton. Illustrated 
by Robert Curran, Little, Brown, 1960. 
$3.50. Grades 7-12. This story traces the 
development of the rocket from Robert 
Goddard’s early suggestions, through the 
German V-1 and V-2 to the present. The 
author has covered many of the launchings 
at Cape Canaveral. 


Drake; The Man They Called a Pirate, 
by Jean Lee Latham. Pictures by Frederick 
T. Chapman. Harper, 1960. $2.95. Grades 
7-12. The author’s stimulating treatment 
of the life of the man who was called a 
pirate by some and a hero by others, will 
be read by young people with absorption 
and enjoyment. Miss Latham has written 
a number of fine biographies including the 
Newbery Medal winner Carry On, Mr. 
Bowditch. 


Fun With Scientific Experiments, by 
Mae and Ira Freeman. Random House, 
1960. $1.50. Grades 5-8. Basic scientific 
principles of more than 40 fascinating ex- 
periments are explained by the authors. 
Nearly all these experiments can be done 
with materials found in the average house- 
hold. 


The Sun and the Birch; the Story of 
Crown Prince Akihito and Crown Princess 
Michiko, by Charlie May Simon. Illustrated 
photographs. Dutton, 1960. $3.50. 
Grades 7-12. This story of Japan’s Crown 
Prince Akihito and his bride Michiko Shoda 
is more than a biography in the usual 
sense. Contrasting East and West, past and 
present, legend and fact, the author has 
not only created a picture of a culture and 
a people, but also told a poignant love 
story. 


with 
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Mrs. Ruth Chambliss, president of the 
Davidson County Education Association, 
presents a check to Robert Bogen, executive 
secretary of the Education Council for 
Greater Nashville and Davidson County, to 
help activate Nashville’s educational TV 


Educational TV for Nashville 


The Nashville 
Educational Tel- 
evision Founda- 
tion took a ma- 
jor step toward 
activating Chan- 
nel 2 in employ- 
ing its first 
full-time _ staff 
member, Edward 
Wegener, to be- 
gin work on 
September l. 
His appointment 
has __ state-wide 
implications 
since activation of Channel 2 in Nashville 
should give further impetus to similar 
operations in Chattanooga and Knoxville 
which would complete an educational TV 
network for Tennessee similar to that now 
serving Alabama schools. 

Mr. Wegener, who has helped establish 
three educational TV stations, has been 
granted a leave of absence from his position 
as director of the Educational Television 
Department of Auburn University. Work- 
ing at Auburn since 1954, he helped put 
Alabama’s state-wide system into operation. 


Mr. Wegener 


Retired Teachers— 


New Students 

A new class of students will be admitted 
to many Tennessee colleges and universi- 
ties this fall. These are not freshmen, nor 
will they be concerned with fees, credits, 
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Channel 2. Shown left to right are Mr. 
Bogen, Mrs. Chambliss, and A. D. Han- 
cock, vice-president, DCEA. The _ four 
associations comprising the Education 
Council contributed $4,000 to the Nashville 
Educational Television Foundation. 


tests, or exams. Upon the request of John 
B. Brown, administrative vice-president of 
the National Retired Teachers Association, 
colleges have agreed to admit retired teach- 
ers as auditors in classes where feasible. 


Interested retired teachers should contact 
local colleges before registration dates. 





Ben Flatt 


Ben Flatt, SNEA President 


Ben Flatt of Gainesboro has been elected 
president of the Student National Educa- 
tion Association. Meeting in San Diego, the 
delegates, representing over 50,000 members 
of the national professional organization 








for college students preparing to teach, 
elevated Mr. Flatt from the vice-presidency 
to the office of president. 

As vice-president last year, Mr. Flatt was 
the first Tennesseean to hold a national 
office in the Student NEA. He has traveled 
throughout the country participating in 
various student conferences. He first gained 
recognition for his outstanding leadership 
and service in the Freed-Hardeman SNEA 
Chapter. This fall he will enroll at Ten- 
nessee Polytechnic Institute at Cookeville. 

Seventeen hundred college students are 
now enrolled in SNEA Chapters in 22 Ten- 
nessee colleges. 


Horace Mann Insurance 
Company Expands 


Horace Mann Insurance Company spon- 
the Tennessee Education Asso- 
ciation, starting with one representative in 
1955, has expanded to five representatives, 
now serving all areas of the state. Policies 
life, health, accident, and auto- 
mobile insurance, and mutual funds. Ap- 
half of Tennessee teachers 
are protected by some phase of Horace 
Mann insurance. Two new representatives 
were employed in August in an effort to 
better serve all interested teachers. 

Jim Baldwin 
of Knoxville has 
been appointed 
representative 
for upper East 
Tennessee. Mr. 
Baldwin attend- 
ed Carson-New- 
man College and 
studied business 


sored by 


include 


proximately 


administration 
and _ education 
at the Univer- 
sity of Tennes- 
see. He served 
four years in Mr. Baldwin 
the U. S. Navy before becoming a teacher 
in Oliver Springs High School in Roane 
County. 
Charles L. 
Gardner has 
been appointed 
representative 
for West Ten- 
nessee, with 
headquarters in 
Jackson. He has 
taught in the 
Chickamauga 
City Schools in 
Georgia and has 
been an under- 
writer with 
Provident Life 
and Accident Mr. Gardner 
Insurance Company in Chattanooga. He 
served two years on active duty with the 
U. S. Army. He attended Mercer University 
and received a B.B.A. degree from Emory 
University in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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newly revised — 
teaching 
material 


on 
menstrual 


hygiene 


COMPLETE PRE-TEEN PROGRAM AVAILABLE FREE FROM 


"You're a Young Lady Now” 


Bright new edition! Charmingly whole- = THE MAKERS OF KOTEX SANITARY NAPKINS—NOW 
some booklet for girls 9-11 gives simple, 


easy-to-understand explanation of INCLUDING ALL THE FEATURES YOU'VE REQUESTED! 


menstruation. 


Teacher's 
Demonstration Kit 
To help make instruction on 
menstrual hygiene even more 
meaningful to your pre-teen girls. 
Kit contains product samples and descriptive literature to 
show proper use of sanitary napkin and belt. 


Teaching Guide 
Offers suggested lesson plans for 
teaching menstrual hygiene. 





**At What Age Should A Girl Be 
Told About Menstruation?” 
Informative pamphlet for par- 


ent-teacher discussions. 
Plus, the same wonderful Walt Disney Produc- 


tion, The Story of Menstruation” 16 mm. sound 
































Menstrual and color animated film, available free on short 
Physiology Chart term loan. 
MENSTRUAL Newly revised color chart to help 
you simplify classroom discus- Entire program also available in Spanish. Further information 
CHART sions. sent on request. 

KOTEX is a trademark of KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
ri eee ee ee ~ 
| Kimberly-Clark Corporation * Education Dept. © ST-90-25 * Neenah, Wisconsin | 
| Please send me free (except for return postage) your 16 mm. | 
| sound film, ‘The Story of Menstruation.” | 
| Day wanted (allow 4 weeks) Name | 
| 2nd choice (allow 5 weeks) seaeactsia al | 
| 3rd choice (allow 6 weeks) School I 
| Number of days needed | 
| Also send: ! 
| ___copies of “You're A Young Lady Now” (for girls 9-11) Street | 
| ___Physiology Chart Teaching Guide | 
| ___“"At What Age Should A Girl City Zone | 
| Be Told About Menstruation?” | 
| _—__Kotex product demonstration kit | 
| ——!nformation on free Kotex napkin vending State | 
| machine service. Note: Material will be sent to teachers and authorized personnel only. — | 
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METROPOLITAN 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


point the way toward 
more effective instruction 
because hoy digiaililly Weiiihy jaglle whe need bile 


in specific subject areas. Five subject-matter- 
oriented batteries are correlated to yield com- 
parable results at all levels from Grades 1.6 


Hand- and machine-scorable editions are available. 
WORLD 


BOOK 441 W. Peachtree Street, N. E., Atlanta 8, Georgia 
NATH GULLETT, Southern Manager 
CECIL R. JAMES, Tennessee Representative 


COMPANY 


Metropolitan’s Class Analysis Chart can facili- 
tate analysis of your pupils’ mastery of essential 
skills and information. Write for information. 











DRAMATIC: LIGHTING THAT CAN 


BE MADE TO FOLLOW ACTION 
JN THE PLATFORM OR STAGE! 




























PROFITS) Zo 
| SELL VINTEX PRODUCTS | 


Schools all over the country are piling up BIG 
TREASURIES by selling the Vintex top quality 
nationally known household cloths. Choice of 10 
items—money back guarantee. Write for full 
details and sample dish cloth to: 


VINE ASSOCIATES, BEVERLY 91, N.J. 


Serving national organizations for over 30 yeors 























Cigarettes and Lung Cancer 








From the filmstrip 


Tennessee high school teachers and ad- 
ministrators will have new tools available 
to them this fall in their efforts to educate 
their students about the potential dangers 
of smoking. 

The Tennessee Division of the American 
Cancer Society recently launched its new 
“Teen-age Program on Cigarettes and Lung 
Cancer.” This program, designed to pre- 
sent authoritative information to teen-agers 
about smoking, will feature an 84-frame 
color 35 mm filmstrip with recorded narra- 
tion. The filmstrip reviews the evidence 
linking cigarette smoking with lung cancer 
and invites the teen-ager to make his or 
her personal decision about smoking based 
on a thoughtful weighing of the evidence. 

Teacher’s guides, posters, pamphlets and 
other materials for use with the filmstrip 
are also available free of charge through 
local units of the American Cancer Society. 
Contact your local unit or write to the 
American Cancer Society, Tennessee Di- 
vision, Inc., 121 Seventeenth Avenue, South, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


| Art Exhibit Emphasizes 
Creativity 


J a A 
| Mrs. Willie G. Patton and Pikeville Ele- 


| mentary School students examine entries. 





| 
| 


Creativity, not competition, was the 
| focal point of the first regional art cx- 
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hibit at Tennessee Polytechnic Institute 
last spring. There was no judging of en- 
tries. Approximately 1250 entries repre- 
sented the work of grades 1-12 in 16 
school systems. Systems represented were 
Overton, Warren, Jackson, Scott, Smith, 
Putnam, Pickett, Cumberland, DeKalh, Se- 
quatchie, Fentress, Bledsoe, and Clay coun- 
ties, and McMinnville, Sparta, and 
Cleveland city systems. 

The Tech Chapter of the SNEA and the 
Cookeville unit of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women assisted with 
the exhibit. 

Mrs. Reba Bacon regional consultant 
for the college’s in-service education pro- 
gram, who served as director of the exhibit 
expressed great satisfaction with the in- 
terest shown by teachers, students and 
parents. The large number of first year 
entries indicates that the exhibit will be- 
come even more widely accepted in the 
future, she said. 


Passport to Five Countries 


For children in our highly mechanized, 
gadget-ridden society where strawberries 
are never out of season and the most exotic 
foods rarely out of stock, it can only be 
wholesome to be reminded that in most 
parts of the world, meals depend on what 
is produced locally and can be consumed 
without benefit of refrigeration or preserv- 
ing—coconut is used in Thailand not be- 
cause it can easily be bought, sugared and 
shredded, but simply because the coconut 
palm grows there; figs and dates are made 
into candy in Greece because the only 
way the Greeks have to preserve these 
native fruits is to dry them in the sun. 


Similarly, games and amusement for 
most of the world’s children cannot de- 
pend on imported toys or prefabricated 
plastic models. In Nigeria, children learn 
to make jugs and bowls by carving and 
drying the calabash that grows there; 
they string necklaces of shells and painted 
beans; the most popular game in Ethiopia 
is played with dried beans. Children 
learn to handle clay in Chile not because 
ceramics courses are the latest thing, but 
because clay is plentiful and cheap and 
can be made into useful, decorative and 
saleable utensils. 

In its lucid exposition of facts, folk 
tales, music and crafts, recipes, games and 
dances of these five countries, Hi Neighbor 
Book 3 tells our children about the sim- 
ilarities and differences between them- 
selves and others in striking, exciting 
terms. This latest addition to a_ series 
devoted to countries which are being 
helped by UNICEF, the United Nations 
Children’s Fund, is attractively illustrated 
in color and black and white. There is 
also a 10” LP Record ($3.00) of songs 
and dances. Order Hi Neighbor Book 3 
($1.50) from U.S. Committee for UNICEF, 
United Nations, New York. 
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FREE 
ORDER YOUR, ducalors TEACHING AIDS NOW 


(C) 





















CHILD PSYCHOLOGY FOLDERS — Four series of 
folders: ‘‘Facts About Fears,”’ ‘“‘Classroom Nega- 
tives,”’ ‘‘Understanding Our Children” and ‘“‘Tips 
to Teachers’’; nine folders in each series. Excel- 
lent for all teachers, parents. 


(B) BODY FUNCTION POSTERS — A series of nine 
posters on such topics as Digestion, Respiration 
and The Eye and Vision, uniquely presented. 
Excellent for any grade; one set per classroom. 


CAREER POSTERS — Colorful study incentive aids listing aptitudes 
and educational requirements for nine leading professions, includ- 
ing Space Scientist, Teacher and Physician. Excellent for 3rd grade 
through high school; one set per classroom. 


PARENTS TEACH ALSO! — A report-card enclosure designed to 
help parents help teachers by establishing a proper educational 
atmosphere in the home. Excellent for all age levels; available in 
required quantity. 

SAFETY POSTERS — A series of colorful school safety ‘“‘do’s and 
don'ts” in cartoon form, suitable for bulletin boards. Excellent 
for all age levels; one set per classroom. 


THE BEST ‘TEACHING AID” OF ALL 
-.. your Peace-of-Mind 


You teach your best . . . when you feel your best. Educators 
Living Security Income Protection plans have relieved financial 
worries for more than 215,000 teachers with cash payments 
totalling $23,000,000 since 1910. Monthly Income, Major Med- 
ical, Hospital-Surgical, Life Insurance — all these plans are 
available, and at low-cost Group rates. Inquire today. 

Note: New teachers can join their existing Educators Group with- 


out even answering health questions, and regardless of age or 
medical history. Write for information and an Enrollment Form. 








i —— ccna se { 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
P. O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. | 
Gentlemen: | 
| Please send me absolutely free and without obligation: | 
| —— sets, “Facts About Fears” —— sets, “‘Body Function | 
| sets, “Classroom Negatives” Posters” 
| 
| ——sets, “Understanding —— sets, ‘Career Posters” 
| Our Children” ——. sets, “Safety Posters” | 
| — sets, ‘Tips to Teachers” — — folders, “Parents | 
| Teach Also!” i 
(0 Group Information and Enrollment Form l 
| Your Name .....sessesereseseees ovcensd cocccccccece 
wa, ; Masne-0F Bae o.o'60:65.004 $egein ashses enue PTrrrrerrr I: 
Gentry Hale, Salinds RaGreeE cn. 655 4 Ce HS cooked etagas I: 
State Mgr. | j: 
Nashville | CI OG BOOT oo ia ine. 0 5, 0's. cis 0:00 ks sth do ae ee 9 if 
Gee come comes cee GS GERD GENES GED GENS GED GUE GED GERD GEES GUE GUND GEES GED ae eee aes oe ee oe oe 














WORKBOOKS FOR ALL 
THIS FALL 


Workbooks for 


THE ALICE AND JERRY BASIC READERS 
Grades 1 through 6 


Comprehensive workbooks provide practice in all the basic 
reading skills—word recognition, vocabulary enrichment, com- 
prehension, organization, and interpretation. Vocabulary Work- 
books for immature pupils are available at preprimer, primer, 
and first reader levels. 


Arithmetic Workbooks 
Primer through Grade 8 


The systematic course of instruction, review, practice, main- 
tenance, and testing is designed to require little teacher super- 
vision. A special Teacher’s Edition is available for each Work- 
book for Grades 3 through 8. 


Workbooks and Handbooks for 


THE NEW BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
Grades 7 through 12 

The Workbook for each grade complements its text by offering 
a thorough program of study, practice, and maintenance of 


basic language skills. A Handbook, located in the back section, 
provides a permanent reference of all rules and definitions. 


ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 














BENNY AND THE BEAR 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


| 





THE HOLE IN THE HILL 
by MARION SEYTON 
1960 winner 
Beginning-to-Read Award 


Beginning-to-Read books offer a variety 
of real stories about things that interest 
children. They can read these stories for 
themselves! 

Five more new titles: 


THE CURIOUS COW 
JUST FOLLOW ME 


TOO MANY DOGS 


ae ™ 


S 
CHARLES N. GREER, JR. 


506 S. Tennessee Boulevard 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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Convention Action 


When President W. W. Eshelman 
handed over the gavel to Miss Clarice 
Kline of Waukesha, Wisconsin, sig- 
nalling the end of the ninety-eighth 
annual convention of the National 
Education Association in Los An- 
geles, the two officers could look back, 
along with some 20,000 of their col- 
leagues, on these highlights of a 
crowded week: 

@ A three-and-a-half hour debate 
by the Delegate Assembly on the 
question of integration in the schools 
which resulted in some stiffening of 
NEA’s policy stand on the question, 
and which spurred the Board of Di- 
rectors, meeting immediately after 
the convention closed, to authorize a 
meeting between southern leaders, 
Negro and white, to draft a new 
“satisfactory-to-all” statement on the 
subject. 

© The question of federal support 
of education underlined several 
facets of the convention with three 
of the nation’s leading lawmakers 
touching on it as the U. S. Congress 
raced toward recess, discussion of it 
by both Dr. Eshelman and Executive 
Secretary William G. Carr, and the 
sending of telegrams to all members 
of Congress by the Board of Direc- 
tors urging enactment of a federal 
support bill before adjournment. 

@ Announcement of a major two- 
year project by the Association—a 
comprehensive inventory of space-age 
changes in the nation’s schools—de- 
signed to test the adequacy of the 
American school program and to 
make recommendations for further 
developments. Named director of the 
project was Ole Sand, head of the 
department of elementary education 
at Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. A 16-man committee of 
educators will work with him under 


| the chairmanship of Melwin W. 


Barnes, superintendent of schools, 
Oklahoma City. Eventually, accord- 
ing to Dr. Carr, speaking at a news 
conference here, the committee hopes 
“to define and state the views of the 
organized profession concerning the 
instructional program of the public 
elementary and secondary schools.” 

@ Approved the affiliation of two 
new departments with the NEA— 
the American Association of School 
Librarians and the American Driver 
Education Association. The former 
has a present membership of about 
5,000, while the latter takes in about 
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1,000 members. In a related action, 
the delegates approved creation of a 
Joint Committee of the NEA and the 
American Textbook Publishers As- 
sociation. 


@ Passage of a group voluntary 
life insurance plan for teachers 
under the sponsorship of the NEA 
by a vote of 3,762 to 1,004. 


@ Introduction of a _ proposed 
membership rule requiring active 
members of the NEA to hold either 
an earned bachelor’s or higher de- 
gree, or a regular legal certificate, 
excluding emergency sub-standard 
certificates or permits, to go into 
effect in 1963-64. This amendment 
will be voted on next year at the 
NEA convention in Atlantic City. 


@ Text of the resolution adopted 
by the NEA Delegate Assembly on 
segregation in the public schools was 
as follows: 

“The National Education Asso- 
ciation believes that integration of 
all groups in our public schools is 
an evolving process which concerns 
every state and territory in our 
nation. 

“The Association urges that all 
citizens approach the matter of de- 
segregation in the public schools 
with the spirit of fairness, good will, 
and respect for taw which ‘has always 
been an outstanding characteristic 
of the American people. It is the 
conviction of the Association that all 
problems of desegregation in our 
schools are capable of solution at 
the state and local levels by citizens 
of intelligence, saneness, and reason- 
ableness working together in the in- 
terests of national unity for the com- 
mon good of all. 

“The Association commends the 
communities which have handled 
their problems regarding desegrega- 
tion in such a manner as to assume 
their responsibility to maintain the 
public schools and their obligation 
to recognize the political and pro- 
fessional rights of teachers. It com- 
mends also the officers and directors 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion for their vigoreus and effective 
support of state and local education 
associations when the professional 
rights and status of teachers were 
unfairly menaced and for having 
prepared and published the forth- 
coming National Education Associa- 
tion report, Studies of Educational 
Problems Involved in School Inte- 
gration.” 
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MONEY 
BY MAIL 


TENNESSEE 
TEACHERS 


$300 to $1,000 











On Your Signature Only. No Security Required. 


PROMPT. CONFIDENTIAL. NO CO-MAKER OR ENDORSER. 


Associates Finance has long specialized in private financing for Public 
School Teachers. As a Tennessee firm with eight offices in this state, we 
can handle your application promptly and confidentially by mail and 
provide immediate cash to pay up summer bills or for other expenses at 
the rates shown in the following table: 


CASH YOU RECEIVE 


300.00 17.8 
400.00 __23.80 
500.00 29.75 


& 


600.00 35.70 
700.00 41.65 
800.00 47.60 
900.00 53.55 

1,000.00 59.50 1 





This plan is limited exclusively to Public School Teachers in Tennessee. 
To take advantage of it, simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The 
necessary papers will be forwarded to you immediately without cost or 
obligation, and if you decide to apply for a loan our check can be for- 
warded the same day your application is 
received. 





ASSOCIATES FINANCE CORPORATION 
2613 Nolensville Road .... Nashville, Tenn. 
Without obligation on my part, please send me an application blank and 


full information regarding your Special Loan Plan for Tennessee Public 
School Teachers. 


I am interested in a loan of $ payable in_____payments. 





I have____have not_____previously had an account with your office. 
I am now teaching in the Public School System of. 





(City or County) 
My annual salary is $ , payable in_____ monthly checks. 





I understand that I am not obligated to apply for the loan, 
and that all loans are subject to your usual credit policy. 


Signed: 





(Please sign full name and circle MR., MRS., or MISS) 
Street address 
City. a State 



























Best idea 
ever for 
Fund Raising 


Stuckey’s “Sweet Set-Up” making 
money for schools everywhere! 





MAKE MONEY LIKE THIS—quickly, easily! 
“Candy sells itself” . . . “sold out with- 
in three days” . . . “planning a repeat 
sale for next year”. These are typical 
of comments reaching us every day 
from all over the U.S. A. 


Similar successes are being scored 
by hundreds of school groups with sales 
of Stuckey’s famous Pecan Log Rolls 
in Picture-Personalized boxes. Wraps 
bear picture of your band, team, class. 
Idea works like magic. Boxes sell read- 
ily at $1 from special ‘“Sales-Maker” 
carrying cases. Generous profit. No ad- 
vance cash; pay after sale. Mail cou- 
pon TODAY for all detaiis. 


Si lackeys 


Fund Raising Div. 
EASTMAN, GEORGIA 


Relax, refresh 
refuel at 
Stuckey’s Pecan 
Shoppes. On 
main highways 
’most everywhere. 

















| STUCKEY’S, INC., Eastman, Ga. TT-9/60 

| At no obligation send full details your 

“Sweet Set-Up” Fund Raising Plan. We wish 
to raise: 

! $ 

! Name. 

| 

| Addr 

| 

« City. 

‘ 

; School 


- 


Approx. no. students who will sell__._._ 








no 
a 





New TEA Staff Members 


Publications 


Sara Nolan, new Director of Pub- 
lications for the TEA, is a native 
Tennessean and a long-time resident 
of Nashville. To readers of The Pea- 
body Reflector she will already be 
familiar. As a graduate student she 
was a frequent contributor of verse, 
and also published a_read-aloud 
Christmas story for children entitled, 
“The Star That Wanted to Shine.” 
After receiving her M.A. degree in 
1958, she was an associate editor of 
The Reflector and a member of Dr. 
J. E. Windrow’s public services staff. 

Prior to her Peabody days Mrs. 
Nolan was copy director of an ad- 
vertising agency where she wrote 
copy for radio, television, news- 
papers, and magazines. In addition 
she edited five business magazines for 
various clients. 

Mrs. Nolan holds B.S. and M.A. 
degrees, is a member of the Peabody 
Staff Club, the Peabody Faculty 
Women’s Club, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Middle 
Tennessee Business Press Club, In- 
ternational Council of Industrial 
Editors, and the Nashville Advertis- 
ing Federation. 

She lists song writing, painting, 
and cooking as her hobbies—with 
dramatic and short story writing as 
her “sideline vocation.” Several of 
her songs have been recorded by 
major record companies; and both 
the Children’s Theatre of Nashville 
and the theatre group of Yuba Col- 
lege in Marysville, California, have 
performed the “Alice in Wonder- 
land” operetta for which Mrs. Nolan 
and Hank Fort wrote the music. 

In the 1959 Women’s Art show 
sponsored by the Davidson County 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Club, her “Via Dolorosa” received 
one of the top awards; and her paint- 
ing called “The Patriarch” was part 
of the Tennessee Exhibit at the 
Smithsonian in Washington, D. C. 
this past June. 


Research 


Fred J. Crosson, formerly principal 
of Tigret Junior High School in 
Jackson, joined the TEA staff, Aug- 
ust 1, as Director of Research. Mr. 





Mr. Crosson 


Crosson has been a leader in local 
association work, serving on numer- 
ous committees and as chairman of 
the citizenship and legislative com- 
mittees of the Jackson Education As- 
sociation. He was also president of 
the Jackson-Madison County Prin- 
cipals Association during the 1958-59 
school year, and more recently presi- 
dent of the board of directors of the 
Jackson-Madison County Teachers’ 
Credit Union. 


A graduate of Jackson High 
School, Mr. Crosson attended Union 
University in Jackson, on an athletic 
scholarship. He received the B.S, and 
M.A. degrees from Peabody College, 
where he also did additional grad- 
uate work in administration and 
supervision. Before becoming prin- 
cipal of Tigret Junior High two 
years ago, Mr. Crosson had taught at 
Ridgely High School, spent two years 
in the Adjutant General Corps of 
the Army, and returned to education 
as a teacher-coach at Jackson Junior 
High. He was principal of White- 
hall Elementary School two years, 
and of Jackson Junior High one 
year. 


In Jackson, he was chairman of 
the United Nations committee of the 
Lions Club and president of the 
Jackson National Little League. He 
is an active member of the Baptist 
Church. 
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West Tennessee Convention Features 


Louisiana’s ballad-singing Gover- 
nor, James H. Davis, and Dr. Bascom 
H. Story, Chief Education Advisor 
for the United States Operations Mis- 
sion to Ethiopia, are featured speak- 
ers for the West Tennessee Education 
Association convention in Memphis, 
October 6-7. Governor Davis com- 
posed his own campaign song, “You 
Are My Sunshine,” used in his two 
successful campaigns for governor. 
One of eleven children born to a 
Louisiana share cropper, Governor 
Davis worked his way through Louis- 
iana State University, where he 
earned a master’s degree. In a many- 
faceted career, he has become a 
teacher, singer, movie actor, business- 
man, farmer, and cattle man. His 
first term as governor of Louisiana 
was from 1944 to 1948. 


Dr. Story is well known to many 
West Tennessee teachers as Director 
of the Memphis State University 


School of Education from 1951 to 
1958. For the past two years, he has 
been in Ethiopia. The Mission has 
four divisions: education, public 
health, agriculture and water de- 
velopment. There are approximately 
30 technicians in the Education 
Division, working in the areas of 
teacher training, vocational trades, 
curriculum development, textbooks 
and materials production, adult edu- 
cation, and women’s education. 


The Friday afternoon music hour, 
which so delighted teachers last year, 
will begin at 3:00 o’clock, with Berl 
Olswanger and his Dixie Land Five 
presenting a program of music of 
the Southland. They will demon- 
strate the evolution of southern folk 
music. 


Speakers for the sectional meetings 
include Walter R. Coppedge, head- 
master of Lausanne School for Girls, 
Memphis; C, R. Crakes, DeVry Tech- 
nical Institute, Chicago; Dr. L. R. 


England, Memphis State University; 
William C. Greer, Southern Reg- 
ional Education Board; Dr, John W. 
Gilliland, University of Tennessee; 
Dr. Ford Haynes, Memphis State 
University; Betty Jane Henry, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpo- 
ration, New York; Clyde Howard, 
director of Junior Red Cross, South- 
eastern Area; Dr. Sam Johnson, New 
York University; Dr. Genora Mc- 
Faddin, Memphis State University; 
Miss Louise Meredith, Supervisor of 
Instructional Materials and Librar- 
ies, Tennessee State Department of 
Education; Dr. Charles D. Neal, 
Southern [Illinois University; Dr. 
Lura Odland, Dean of College of 
Home Economics, University of Ten- 
nessee; Dr. Jewell A. Phelps, Peabody 
College; Dr. Harold W. Stephens, 
Memphis State University; Dr. Jack 
Taylor, Southwestern at Memphis; 
and Dr. R. F. Thomason, University 
of Tennessee, 
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are you using them? 


Grades 1-8 


als available) 


Self-Help Activities 


Book-Length Stories 


New Second-Year French 


Manuals 


ond-Year Spanish 





@ Manual ¢ Tests and Keys @ Records © Tapes 


Able aids for learning and teaching .. . 


THE GINN BASIC READERS, REVISED 


© Teachers’ Editions (Texts and the most complete Manu- 


Workbooks (and Teachers’ Editions) 
Our Big Red Story Book (chart) 
Horrocks-Norwick Word Study Charts 
Card Sets. Records (Grade |) 


Readiness and Achievement Tests 
Primary Enrichment Readers 


O’BRIEN-LAFRANCE: New First-Year French, 


with 


STAUBACH-WALSH: First-Year Spanish, Sec- 


© Teachers’ Manuals @ Practice Exercises with Teachers’ 
Editions @ Tests © Records © Tapes with Manuals 


165 Luckie St., N. W., Atlanta 3 Gunn and Company. 


Represented by John T. Burrus, P. O. Box 118, Franklin, Tennessee 
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CHILDREN 
LOVE 
THESE 
BOOKS 
e 
( ‘4 
Bay 
( i\ 
I 
Be in 
at Fe 
Learning 
to Use 


ARITHMETIC 
Grades 1-8 





. . - AND TEACHERS DO, TOO 


To be poised, a girl needs to know all the an- 

swers. And obviously, the girl who knows all the 

answers must be finding a lot of them in Learn- 

ing to Use Arithmetic. (The remarkable teaching 
¥ aids of this series will answer a lot of questions 
for you, too.) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 


Representatives: Jack J. Brant, Ernest E. Rasar 
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For BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound Books 


State librarian gives six reasons for pur- 
chasing BTSB Bindings. 


1. “bindings are more sturdy and 
attractive.” 

2. “billing is the most accurate.” 

3. “service is faster.” 

4. “stock is . . . complete.” 

5. “shipments always arrive . . . in ex- 


cellent condition.” 

6. “prices on quantity orders are con- 
sistently lower than those of other con- 
cerns producing Class A library binding.” 
We'd like to convince you too that 
BOUND -TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound 
Books will best serve you and your li- 
brary. We urge you to write for our 
literature and catalogs. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BOOKS 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ PREBOUND 
JACKSONVILLE, SLLINOIS 











. . exceed 200 in number. They cre 
authored by experienced teachers. They 


enliven and strengthen your course content, 
while easing your test and grading burden. 
AND, many fit your texts! 

Write now for your free catalogue of 
Harlow Tailor-made Workbooks; still bet- 
ter—write for thirty-day inspection copies 
of your subject or grade. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 














ROCK AND MINERAL SETS 


Designed for grade and high school science class 
study. Descriptive guide booklet included with each 
set. Rocks and Minerals in the sets were selected 
for their educational value rather than for their 
beauty or novelty. Priced very reasonably. 

For details write Robert C. Johnsen 
303 Hillcrest Street, Route #5, Clinton, Tennessee 








IMARKS OF MERIT 
| PICTURE LANGUAGE MARKING 
| WITH RUBBER STAMPS . . . 

= pupils’ pride, desire to improve 


SEND FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


dininatienanenene z 


Excellent 


+ 
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CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 
4 You Can Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


Two-Octave Symphonet, with music desk 
stand and three 50¢ books of music ..$1.50 
HANDY FOLIO MUSIC C®a. ($2.75 Value) 
2821 N. 9th St. Dept. T Milwaukee 6, Wis. 

















What Happened this Summer 


Events of Educational Significance 


e The 1960 platform of the Democratic 
Party promised federal aid for school con- 
struction and teacher salaries; loans and 
scholarships for college students. The plat- 
form also insisted that every school dis- 
trict affected by 1954 U. S. Supreme Court 
decision must make a start toward integra- 
tion by 1963—100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 


e The House passed a federal aid to edu- 
cation bill. The Senate passed a federal aid 
to education bill. But never did the twain 
meet in the conference committee, where 
they should have been sent, 3o that the 
differences could be ironed out. The House 
Rules Committee voted against allowing 
the House to enter into a conference with 
the Senate. 

e At its 1960 convention (Los Angeles, 
June 26-July 1), the National Education 
Association announced a new membership 
total of 714,000 (all time high). 


e Nikita Khrushchev addressed the All- 
Russian Teachers Congress in Moscow, July 
9. Quote: “What is most important in the 
reorganization of the Soviet school system 
is that education shall be organically con- 
nected with socially useful labor.” 


e “Voluntary Censors” increased their pres- 
sures upon public schools to eliminate text- 
books which the censors considered sub- 
versive. Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education called the 
phenomenon “alarming.” Some of the pres- 
sure on schools was attributed to the re- 
newed work of the textbook reviewers, fin- 
anced by America’s Future, 542 Main Street, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


e White House Conference on Children 
and Youth released its recommendations. 
The 85-page document contains 670 sug- 
gestions for the improvement of child life 
in the U. S. (“Recommendations” avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price: 35¢.) 

e The U. S. delegation to the Geneva Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education 
(July 6-15) reported that the United States 
spent $12 billion for its public elementary 
and secondary schools during the past year. 
e Industry experts estimated that teaching 
machine manufacture will become a $100 
million business by 1970. At least five com- 
panies began competing for the market: U. 
S. Industrie, Rheem Manufacturing, 
General Atronics, American Seating Co., 
and Minneapolis-Honeywell. 

e The President’s Commission on National 
Goals announced it will release its report 
in December. A section of that report will 
deal with public education. Educators active 
on the Goals Commission are Henry M. 
Wriston, its chairman; James B. Conant, 
Clark Kerr (Univ. of California), and James 
B. Killian, Jr. (MIT). 

e What’s the 196@ college graduate like? 
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Michigan State University interviewed 100 
male graduates, provided this composite 
picture: He’s serious, hard-working, deter- 
mined, confident, intelligent, ambitious, but 
not exploring. Won’t take chances. Not an 
individualist or reformer. Realist, rather 
than philosopher. Preoccupied with home 
and career. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 
[Continued from page 8] 


The law states that funds avail- 
able to state-supported special ‘ 
schools and higher education may NOBLE 3 


be used for teachers’ salaries, cur- 
rent operating expenses, or capital HANDWRITING 






NOBLE 











outlay—at the option of the control- for Ever da Use 
ling board. With reference to the yaay & NOBLE 
$8,049,689.09 which will be dis- moa nlbgere PUBLISHERS, INC 
‘ ‘eacher’s Manual , - 
tributed to local school systems the Noble’s HANDWRITING MADE EASY ...... $2.50 67 Irving Place 
law sets up further directions and A teache leting this course may apply for New York 3, N. Y. 
restrictions. These funds: MtitnhmaA.k.  * 
1. will be used to supplement HANDWRITING DEMONS................... 15¢ 
: . % By Prof. T. ERNEST NEWLAND 
teachers’ salaries unless di ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACHERS MAN- 
verted by local or private act UALS and many other correlated handwriting 
9 : ‘ ‘ aids and Teacher Helps available. 
2. will be distributed for the NEW ANGEL STAMPS $3.50 SET 
1960-61 school year on the The modern way to mark pupil’s papers with 
basis of 1959-60 average daily| [| ™?>T *t2mPs- 
attendance i o a giving prices and 
er information sent upon request to 
3. May be distributed to teachers falnad reals. 





at the option of the local board 
at any time after the beginning 
of the school year 

4. cannot be used as local funds 
to meet local requirements of 


the General Education Act Tennessee in The Making ANNOUNCING 


5. cannot be construed to be an 


addition to the State salary A One- Act Play T Oo o ~ L Oo C 














ee local funds Time 45 Minutes. A TOUGH, MAR-PROOF, 
. cannot be distributed to teach- Sie Micelle neater 
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Such a review of the law reveals High Schools Or Other © gives a high gloss but no glare 
the uncertainty and danger of as- Organizations Interested in e aa. cbeatots impact, and 


suming that each of Tennessee’s Tennessee History 
approximate 29,000 teachers will re- 
ceive the $276 supplement which is 


© possesses exceptional durability 


By Mrs. Betty Hunter Smith, 


is non-slippery, mar-proof, and 











the calculat : * combines flexibility with 

; gorges oR, ” “ = FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE outstanding scuff resistance 
ample, the average “overage” dis- 

tributed during the 1959-60 school |] Copy-righted. PRICE $3.75 * re td turn yellow or darken 
year amounted to $142, but prob- the floor 

ably few teachers received this exact * is chemical, alcohol, and water 
amount. resistant 
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makes TOP-LOC a real time 
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ARITHMETIC 
Grades 1-8 





. - - AND TEACHERS DO, TOO 


To be poised, a girl needs to know all the an- 
swers. And obviously, the girl who knows all the 
answers must be finding a lot of them in Learn- 
ing to Use Arithmetic. (The remarkable teaching 
aids of this series will answer a lot of questions 
for you, too.) 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
280-282 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta 3 


Representatives: Jack J. Brant, Ernest E. Rasar 

















Prebound Books 


State librarian gives six reasons for pur- 
chasing BTSB Bindings. 

1. “bindings 
attractive.” 
2. “billing is the most accurate.” 
3. “service is faster.” 

4. “stock is . . . complete.” 

5. “shipments always arrive . . 
cellent condition.” 

6. “prices on quantity orders are con- 
sistently lower than those of other con- 
cerns producing Class A library binding.” 
We'd like to convince you too that 
BOUND -TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound 
Books will best serve you and your li- 
brary. We urge you to write for our 
literature and catalogs. 


800Ks 


are more 


sturdy and 


. in ex- 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
“SOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND™ 
JACKSONVILLE, 











. . . exceed 200 in number. They are 
authored by experienced teachers. They 
enliven and strengthen your course content, 
while easing your test and grading burden. 
AND, many fit your texts! 


Write now for your free catalogue of 
Harlow Tailor-made Workbooks; still bet- 
ter—write for thirty-day inspection copies 
of your subject or grade. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA =] 














ROCK AND MINERAL SETS 


Designed for grade and high school science class 
study. Descriptive guide booklet included with each 
set. Rocks and Minerals in the sets were selected 
for their educational value rather than for their 
beauty or novelty. Priced very reasonably. 

For details write Robert C. Johnson 
303 Hillcrest Street, Route #5, Clinton, Tennessee 
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CHILDREN LOVE MUSIC 


4 You Can Give Them a Chance 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
Two-Octave Symphonet, with music desk 
stand and three 50¢ books of music ...$1.50 


HANDY FOLIO MUSIC Ca. 
2821 N. 9th St. 


($2.75 Value) 


Dept. T Milwaukee 6, Wis. 

















What Happened this Summer 


Events of Educational Significance 


e The 1960 platform of the Democratic 
Party promised federal aid for school con- 
struction and teacher salaries; loans and 
scholarships for college students. The plat- 
form also insisted that every school dis- 
trict affected by 1954 U. S. Supreme Court 
decision must make a start toward integra- 
tion by 1963—100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation. 


e The House passed a federal aid to edu- 
cation bill. The Senate passed a federal aid 
to education bill. But never did the twain 
meet in the conference committee, where 
they should have been sent, so that the 
differences could be ironed out. The House 
Rules Committee voted against allowing 
the House to enter into a conference with 
the Senate. 

e At its 1960 convention (Los Angeles, 
June 26-July 1), the National Education 
Association announced a new membership 
total of 714,000 (all time high). 


e Nikita Khrushchev addressed the Aill- 
Russian Teachers Congress in Moscow, July 
9. Quote: “What is most important in the 
reorganization of the Soviet school system 
is that education shall be organically con- 
nected with socially useful labor.” 


e “Voluntary Censors” increased their pres- 
sures upon public schools to eliminate text- 
books which the censors considered sub- 
versive. Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy Through Education called the 
phenomenon “alarming.” Some of the pres- 
sure on schools was attributed to the re- 
newed work of the textbook reviewers, fin- 
anced by America’s Future, 542 Main Street, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


e White House Conference on Children 
and Youth released its recommendations. 
The 85-page document contains 670 sug- 
gestions for the improvement of child life 
in the U. S. (“Recommendations” avail- 
able from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. Price: 35¢.) 

e The U. S. delegation to the Geneva Inter- 
national Conference on Public Education 
(July 6-15) reported that the United States 
spent $12 billion for its public elementary 
and secondary schools during the past year. 
e Industry experts estimated that teaching 
machine manufacture will become a $100 
million business by 1970. At least five com- 
panies began competing for the market: U. 
S. Industries, Rheem Manufacturing, 
General Atronics, American Seating Co., 
and Minneapolis-Honeywell. 

e The President’s Commission on National 
Goals announced it will release its report 
in December. A section of that report will 
deal with public education. Educators active 
on the Goals Commission are Henry M. 
Wriston, its chairman; James B. Conant, 
Clark Kerr (Univ. of California), and James 
B. Killian, Jr. (MIT). 

e What’s the 196@ college graduate like? 
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Michigan State University interviewed 100 
male graduates, provided this composite 
picture: He’s serious, hard-working, deter- 
mined, confident, intelligent, ambitious, but 
not exploring. Won’t take chances. Not an 
individualist or reformer. Realist, rather 
than philosopher. Preoccupied with home 
and career. 


TEACHERS’ PAY 
[Continued from page 8] 


The law states that funds avail- 
able to  state-supported special 
schools and higher education may 
be used for teachers’ salaries, cur- 
rent operating expenses, or capital 
outlay—at the option of the control- 
ling board. With reference to the 
$8,049,689.09 which will be dis- 
tributed to local school systems the 
law sets up further directions and 


restrictions, These funds: 
1. will be used to supplement 
teachers’ salaries unless di- 


verted by local or private act 
will be distributed for the 
1960-61 school year on the 
basis of 1959-60 average daily 
attendance 

3. May be distributed to teachers 

at the option of the local board 
at any time after the beginning 
of the school year 

4. cannot be used as local funds 

to meet local requirements of 
the General Education Act 

5. cannot be construed to be an 

addition to the State salary 
schedule from local funds 

6. cannot be distributed to teach- 

ers with less than a bachelor’s 
degree who are teaching with 
only a permit. 

Such a review of the law reveals 
the uncertainty and danger of as- 
suming that each of Tennessee’s 
approximate 29,000 teachers will re- 
ceive the $276 supplement which is 
the calculated average. As an ex- 
ample, the average “overage” dis- 
tributed during the 1959-60 school 
year amounted to $142, but prob- 
ably few teachers received this exact 
amount, 

Obviously those of us responsible 
for tying together the financing of 
the programs of Tennessee State 
Government are hopeful for sufh- 
cient funds to allow the continua- 
tion of the great progress which has 
been made. We are also vitally in- 
terested in progressive changes 
which will more nearly give the field 
of teaching its fair share of the na- 
tion’s wealth of acceptable talent. 
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NOBLE’S 
HANDWRITING 
for Everyday Use 


GRADES 1 to 8 


Teacher’s Manual 
Noble’s HANDWRITING MADE EASY ...... $2.50 


A teacher completing this course may apply for 
a Certificate of Proficiency in handwriting to 
Noble and Noble, Publishers, Inc. 


HANDWRITING DEMONS................... 15¢ 





By Prof. T. ERNEST NEWLAND 


aids and Teacher Helps available. 
NEW ANGEL STAMPS $2.50 SET 


rubber stamps. 
COMPLETE CATALOG giving prices and 


further information sent upon request to 
School Principals. 





ALPHABET WALL CHARTS, TEACHERS MAN- 
UALS and many other correlated handwriting 


The modern way to mark pupil’s papers with 






NOBLE 
& NOBLE 
PUBLISHERS, INC. 





67 Irving Place 
New York 3, N. Y. 














Tennessee In The Making 
A One- Act Play 


Time 45 Minutes. 
Ten Feminine Characters 


Suitable for Junior and Senior 
High Schools Or Other 
Organizations Interested in 
Tennessee History 


By Mrs. Betty Hunter Smith, 
FRANKLIN, TENNESSEE 


PRICE $3.75 


Copy-righted. 

















GROUP PROFITS 


Schools, church groups, 
women’s clubs, etc., 
interested in earning 
15 cents profit on each @ 
$1 sale of attractive @ 
Gift Tie Ribbons. Also 
complete line of gift 
wrapping papers. Write 
for FREE sample bro- 
chure today. 











O & W GIFT TIE 


3611 W. 16th St., Indianapolis 22, Ind., Dept. 64-T. 














ANNOUNCING 


TOP-LOC 


A TOUGH, MAR-PROOF, 
NON-SLIP COATING 
FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 


@ gives a high gloss but no glare 


© defies abrasion, impact, and 
rubber burns 


® possesses exceptional durability 


@ is non-slippery, mar-proof, and 
combines flexibility with 
outstanding scuff resistance 


e will not turn yellow or darken 
the floor 


e is chemical, alcohol, and water 
resistant 


@ new method of application 
makes TOP-LOC a real time 


and money saver 


Write or phone for details. 


GUARDIAN 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 

P. O. BOX 1354 
ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 

















—_ + 
EUROPE 
os URC 


SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 
TRAVEL AT ITS BEST *585 
FOR OVER A DECADE 
— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — wp 


An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that yeas of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 
Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. el 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of and 
experiences—each different from all “others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. j 
e 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 


ship, or fly by jet. ol 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with interesting nationals, see plays; 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 
250 WEST 57th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 

















LEATHERCRAFT 
IS NOW TAUGHT 
in 20,000 SCHOOLS 


Leathercraft Billfolds 
Craftools Moccasins 
Metal Stamps Saddles 
Garment Buckles 
Making Zippers 
Pearl Snaps Belts 
Coin Purses Books 
Gun Holsters Cement 
Dyes & Oils Chaps 
Leather Knives 


Hand Bags Shoes 

And Hundreds of Other Items 
FREE INSTRUCTION FILMS 

TANDY LEATHER CO. “°\5 


1919 
P. O. BOX 791-GB 








FORT WORTH, TEXAS 








ecell Visual Mids 








By the time my first or second graders have 
painted a frieze for a special day, we're 
ready to take it down. For years, as each 
holiday approached, I’ve wished for a dec- 
bulletin that could be as- 
sembled in a few minutes. 

A felt board is one of my 
teaching aids. This gave me 
using a felt board as my wanted bulletin 
board. Some of the things I made were 
original and others I sketched from illus- 
instance, the idea 


orative board 
most useful 


the idea of 


trations I had seen. For 





Felt Boards for Special Days—— 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





news- 
New 


from a 
him for 


relaxed Santa came 
to use 


of the 


paper ad; however, 
idea. 

I drew trunk and branches of the 
white chalk. All the other objects, however, 
Valentine tree directly on black felt, using 
I drew on un-printed news, cut them out 


Year’s was my 
the 


and then pinned them on the colored felt. 
White glue is the best thing I’ve found to 
hold the felt together and also to hold the 
glitter, sequins, and other decorations. 





In order to have captions for each board, 
I cut several copies of each letter of the 
black, green, 
I can supply any 
These are easily access- 
from the letter file I made from an old 


alphabet in white, red, and 
In 


necessary. 


orange. this way, 
caption 
ible 
cardboard box and small manila folders. 
From here I intend to develop something 
appropriate for the months in which we do 

not have special days, 
MARGARET N, Scotr 


Lockeland Annex, Nashville 





town, usually begins with Mrs. Ruth L. 


class for several years. 








The festive air- of decorations that welcomes visitors to Rose School in Morris- 
Wall’s class for educable mentally retarded. 
Original stage decorations shown above were prepared for 
Week and the book fair. These decorations have been a special project of the EMR 
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as (|| MAGIC PRINTS FROM THE KITCHEN 
for th ea skin q Making Block Prints from Vegetables 


i Samepites of cut-out letters ~—— = Vegetable regulars star in new role as 
bulletin boards, signs. posters and other children stamp out imaginative and 
wees, (Rema eter decorative designs on colorful paper. 
2. Brochure on rubber stamp teaching din 4 d sinte wlth tales 
aids. Of interest to teachers up to about it’s fun to produce prints w OCKS 
‘ cut from potatoes and carrots and to 
fourth grade (Summit Industries) sailiat Getterns Can be had wit ae 
3. Leathercraft Catalog—leather, kits, se paccerns : 
cross sections—also with arcs of 








tools, supplies, teaching aids, instruction. : Slice vegetable; cut design. 
Movies available free of charge from celery, wedges of cabbage, concentric Blot excess moisture and 
; circles of onion halves. let stand half hour to dry. 


Tandy Managers in 96 stores nationwide. 
(Tandy Leather Company) 

4. Literature with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund-Raising plans 
for schools and school groups. (Mason 
Candies, Inc.) 

5. Brochure of sample gift tie ribbon 
and gift wrap paper suggests ways to earn 
money for group activities. (O & W Gift 


Use tempera or powdered paint, 
mixed to creamy consistency. Apply 
with a paint or paste brush to vege- 
table “block.” Keep vegetable dry. 
Blot excess dampness. Let one color 
paint dry before adding another color. 
Prints make pictures for child’s Mix tempera or powdered 


room, book covers, gift wrapping paint to a consistency of 
paper, greeting cards, etc. cream; apply to the design. 
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8. Helpful Materials for Menstrual Hy- Key to photo: green pepper, celery, onion, 
giene—Indicate quantities of booklets de- carrot make clown; onion, celery, pepper, 
. and carved potato and carrot make design. 


sired for each age level: (a) “You're a 
Young Lady Now” for girls 9 to 11, (b) 
“Very Personally Yours” for girls 12 and new HORIZOW 
over. Helpful new teaching aids: (c) A lait 
Practical Guide for Teaching Menstrual 
Hygiene, (d) Menstrual Physiology Chart, 
(e) Product demonstration kit (For teach- 
ers of 4th, 5th and 6th grade). See ad in 
this issue for ordering the Walt Disney 
production, “The Story of Menstruation.” 
(Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Educational 
Dept.) 

10. Travel at its Best booklet describes 

27. specialized tours for teachers, with 
academic credit (Europe, South America, 
Around the World), offered for the 
eleventh consecutive summer. (Study 
Abroad, Inc.) 
11. Sweet Set-Up Fund-Raising Plan de- 
tails quick, easy methods for students or 
school groups to raise money for band 
uniforms, instruments, athletic equipment, 
etc., with sale of pecan candies in boxes 
personalized with picture of school group. 
(Stuckey’s, Inc.) 

12. Worktext Catalog lists worktext, 
workbooks, teaching aids, texts, readers and 
library books. The fields covered are 
mathematics, science, reading, music, his- 
tory, geography, industrial arts (drawing 
and shopwork), health, and many others — 


; -------------------------— OF 
as well as many types of achievement, 


USE THIS COUPON 
evaluation, and objective tests for specific State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 
needs. 72 pages. (The Steck Company) Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year ot 
15. Guide to Beginning-to-Read Books 


Chicago 1, Illinois 1960-61 only 
outlines ways to interest children in the Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
primary grades in developing the will to 


where mee than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
read. Included are 28 activities which will 
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suggest many more, the children may work | | me 22. Be. Be 260. Si. a ae 
on after they have read each book. (Follett Name. 
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Place paper upon pad of 
newspaper. Press design to 
paper; hold firmly; remove. 
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Enjoy the 
lively, satisfying flavor 
of Wrigley's Spearmint Gum. 
And, the smooth natural chewing 
helps ease tension. Try it. 
























Publishing Company) Subject Grade. 

16. Light and Sight, Teaching Aid Pro- School Address 
grams for elementary grades and high City Tennessee 
schools, include teachers’ guide books, stu- Enrollment: Boys Girls 
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You can raise *500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 


$300 to $2500 


For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth- 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your cheice of FOUR VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a band printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. You make 
$12.00 on every 30 sales of our $1.00 box 
(66%% profit to you on cost). There’s no 
risk! You can’t lose. Mail in coupon today 
for information about MASON’S PROTECTED 
FUND RAISING DRIVES, 


ee ee CG oh heegigns 




















| Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept.STM-1_ | 
j Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me, without | 
| obligation, information on your Fund | 
| Raising Plan. | 
| Name | 
| Age if under 21 | 
1 Address | 
Organization I 
— | 
| Phone i 
I City State ! 
i cisicasceheeiinaiitesciaaieiabied diet vahs sete J 
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dents’ booklets, visual aids. (Better Light 
Better Sight Bureau) 

25. Strong brochure describes the simple, 
easily operated incandescent and carbon arc 
follow spotlights for use in obtaining color- 
ful effects and dramatic lighting action in 
school auditoriums. (The Strong Electric 
Corporation) 

27. Graded Catalog of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of books for high school 
libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Company) 

30. Music for Every Child, folder on 
harmony band instruments for three-part 
music from first grade on, contains in- 
formation on the two-octave Symphonet. 
(Handy Folio Music Co.) 

36. Alphabet Seat Charts and Handwrit- 
ing Record A four-page chart-booklet in- 
cluding cursive and manuscript alphabet 
charts and record for checking pupil's 
progress, (Noble & Noble) 
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Kindergartens for Tennessee 
Plan of Action 1960-61 
A major goal of the plan of action adopted 
by the Tennessee Association for Childhood 
Education is to establish public kindergar- 
tens as an integral part of the school sys- 
tem. Present school law permits operation 
of kindergartens in connection with public 
schools but specifically prohibits use of 
any state funds to maintain them. 

Although the value of kindergartens as 
basic to a strong educational program has 
long been recognized, few in the South are 
operated as a part of state-supported school 
systems. 

The 1960 White House Conference on 
Children and Youth specifically recom- 
mended— 

1. That the scope of free public educa- 
tion be extended downward and up- 
ward to include kindergarten through 
community college, and 

2. That kindergartens be made an in- 
tegral part of the tax-supported public 
school system in all communities. 

A child’s early years are his most im- 
portant ones. It is then that attitudes and 
habits are formed which influence him 
throughout his life. The rapidly increasing 
knowledge of child growth and develop- 
ment and of the effects of child rearing 
practices on personality make it important 
for parents to keep informed in order to 
meet the needs of children. Good schools 
for these youngsters offer parents help in 
meeting their needs through— 

1. Helping children to establish skills 

essential to effective living. 

2. Providing initial contact with science, 
numbers, language arts and social 
studies appropriate to the child’s 
level of maturity. 

3. Planning creative activities in art, 
music, crafts, literature and play. 





The Association for Childhood Education 
believes that schools for the “‘under-sixies” 
have educational and social values. Despite 
the evidence of value and need, Tennes- 
see’s children have been deprived of the 
most basic education, that of the kinder- 
garten experience. We need to establish 
standards for maintaining and operating 
kindergartens and nursery schools. The 
teachers of these schools must be trained in 
dealing with the pre-school child. The Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education recognizes 
that the value of these schools must be 
demonstrated to the public if the public is 
to support them. 

Before this plan of action can be effected, 
each of us must inform himself as to: 

1. Legal status of kindergarten and nur- 
sery schools in our communities and 
state. 

2. The nature of objections to schools 
for children under six. 

3. What research has to say about the 
value of such schools. 

Next, we can survey the community to 
determine the status and needs of kinder- 
gartens and nursery schools, 

We can cooperate with other organiza- 
tions in bringing the needs and accurate 
information before the public. In Tennes- 
see, we must work for legislation that will 
be not merely permissive, but give active 
support. 

We can work with the staffs of universi- 
ties and colleges toward providing an ade- 
quate program for preparing teachers of 
young children. 

If we, the educational people, work for 
this program, the deficiencies which result 
from this dire need can be largely elimi- 
nated. Of course, we realize that kinder- 
gartens are not a “cure all” for educational 
deficiencies, but they will prepare the 
“under-sixies” for the program of educa- 
tion which will follow in the next twelve 
to sixteen years. 

JAMEs W. COSTELLO 
ACE Publicity Chairman 




















It’s obvious you guys haven’t 
met our new teacher. 











THE TENNESSEE TEACHER 
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Should a gifted child 
Srow up to be a housewife? 


)DUCATIONAL experts estimate that the gift of high in- 

4 telligence is bestowed upon only 1 out of every 50 
children in our nation. When that gifted child is a girl, 
one question is inevitably asked: “Will this rare gift be 
wasted if she becomes a housewife?” 


Let these gifted girls answer that question themselves. 
Over 90% of them marry, and the majority find the job of 
being a housewife challenging and rewarding enough to 
make full use of all their intelligence, time and energy. 


But what of the average American wife? How well 
equipped is she to meet the ever-increasing range of re- 
sponsibilities placed on her today? 


If education is a guide, then America’s women have the 
best qualifications for the job. Over 80% of the nation’s 
young women have attended high school, 3 out of 5 grad- 
uate, and over twice as many receive high school diplomas 
today as did their mothers back in 1930. This fall alone, 
1,228,500 young women will attend college, and by 1970 
this figure will be up 73% when nearly 1 out of every 3 
students graduating from college will be a woman. 





This rising educational level among American women is 
reflected not only in their intellectual, social and political 
activities. It also is seen in the prudent way today’s wife 
conducts the affairs of her family. In her daily roles of 
nurse, educator, economist and just plain housewife, she 
is constantly seeking ways to improve her family’s life. 
Your own wife has probably brought many improvements 
into your home. Millions of women—shopping for half the 
families in America—do so by saving S&H Green Stamps. 
Perhaps your wife is among them. If she is, you know 
how she feels about her S&H Green Stamps. 


The little “luxuries” she acquires with them are small, but 
significant, examples of her ability to provide a better life 
for her family through intelligent management of her home. 


An American Way of Thrift for 24,800,000 Families ... 


S¢H GREEN STAMPS 


Distributed since 1896 by The Sperry and Hutchinson Company 





~ AMERICAN DESK... 


OUTSTANDING 
LEADERSHIP QUALITIES! 


C) UADRALINE 3, Anericon dest 
Series 1300 Junior Executive Desk 


Just like dad’s and just as sturdy! The student counterpart of adult working facilities adapts 
easily to varied arrangements including staggered seating ... side-by-side seating that gives 23” 
student separation. Assures maximum work space with minimum space requirements. Complete 
absence of stretchers for greater leg freedom and comfort...easy maintenance. Shown with 
Series 500-F Chair. 
Metal Colors: Mint Green, Sea Blue, Coppertone, Mist Gray 
Write for color illustrated Quadraline catalog 
— 
AMERICAN DESK MANUFACTURING CO., TEMPLE, TEXAS (C@ wn 
“SA 


MASSEY SEATING CO. = nctrae teen. 





